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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE promised interview between Mr, Chamberlain and the 

Boer delegates took place on Friday week, and the minutes 
of the Conference were published on Wednesday. It was, it 
appears, preceded by important correspondence, the drift of 
which was that the Boers upon many points, and especially 
on the sums to be granted to the new Colonies, wished to re- 
open the agreement of Vereeniging. This Mr. Chamberlain 
firmly refused to do, and the generals gave way, declaring 
that their only locus standi was that of British subjects 
entitled to make representations to the British Government. 
The point was of the last importance, but we suspect that the 
generals understood all along that they must take up their 
second position. They are, however, embarrassed by their 
connection with the Dutch group, who pretend not to have 
lost hope, and who pressed upon them the necessity of at least 
trying to reopen negotiations instead of merely petitioning. 
The Colonial Secretary was, however, too keen and too resolute 
for that device to succeed, and he secured from the first the 
vantage ground of the diplomatist who grants but does not 
bargain, an advantage accentuated by his swift publication of 
the letters, which shatters the effort of the Dutch party to 
remain important. The “new diplomacy” does not always 
succeed, but in this instance it has been completely successful. 





The prayers of the generals when finally admitted were for 
more complete amnesty ; for exemption in all cases from the 
oath of allegiance, a mere declaration being substituted; for 
the treatment of foreigners as if they had been burghers ; for 
the restoration to the Transvaal of the districts annexed to 
Natal; for equality as to the languages; for the payment of all 
obligations incurred by the Republics during the war, and the 
reinstatement for the burgher officials; and for the endowment 
of the widows and children of the fallen. Mr. Chamberlain 
courteously but firmly pointed out to his visitors that they 
were asking more than the North granted to the South 
after the Civil War. He had no objection to amnesty if 
the authorities on the spot desired to grant it; but the 
foreigners could not be treated like the burghers; Natal must 
keep the districts ceded to her; obligations incurred during 
the war could not be recognised—the North, it will be 
remembered, was resolute on this, utterly repudiating 
Southern loans—the burgher officials were not entitled either 
to replacement or compensation; and the endowment of the 
Widows of the defeated side could not be provided for. We 


confess we do not like either the difficulty about the oath of | 


allegiance, or the persistent attempt to treat the Transvaal as 
if it were still a country instead of a Colony. It looks as if 


the generals had still a lingering idea that they might one | 


day secure independence, though we notice that General De | 


Wet, in a carefully prepared speech delivered at Amsterdam 
on Thursday, said: “If England shows herself generous, we 
shall certainly be the most faithful subjects of her whole 
Empire.” Mr. Chamberlain ended the Conference by an ex- 
cellent short speech on the necessity, if the British forgave 
so much, of the Dutch forgiving also. Except in extreme 
Anglophobe organs, Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude has been 
practically acquiesced in by the leading Continental news- 
papers, while in America the Evening Post—a journal which 
has not always approved of either American or British 
Imperial policy—congratulates Mr. Chamberlain on his 
“admirably calm reply” to the “extraordinarily presuming, 
puerile, and preposterous ” demands of the Boer generals. 








The Paris correspondent of the Times, ina long telegram 
published on Thursday, pointedly draws attention to the 
coming rapprochement between France and Spain. The latter 
Power is seeking for a great ally, and an invitation to the 
Prince of the Asturias to be present at the manceuvres at 
Toulouse was eagerly accepted. In his speech at the compli- 
mentary dinner on the occasion General André expressed 
warmly, “in the name of the Government of the Republic,” 
his sense of the honour done to the Army by the visit, and 
talked of the “comradeship of French and Spanish soldiers,” 
while the Prince in his reply gave thanks for “ the affectionate 
camaraderie” with which he had been treated. We incline to 
believe from this unusual exhibition of military cordiality, and 
from other information, that the two Governments are really 
drawing together, and have explained elsewhere the strong 
motives which may impel them to alliance. The new situation 
thus created would be watched with some jealousy in Germany, 
and perhaps also in this country, though the potential force of 
Spain is habitually underestimated here. Nelson thought 
Spanish sailors more formidable than French, and though the 
Spanish Navy has disappeared, France could reconstitute it. 


The French Government has another serious internal diffi. 
culty to overcome. Colonel de Saint Rémy, being ordered to 
assist in carrying out the ejection of some nuns under the 
new law on Associations, pleaded conscientious scruples, and 
refused to obey. He was accordingly brought before a Court- 
Martial, which, upon the plea that though the order was trans- 
mitted by a General the Colonel really refused nothing but a 
requisition from the civil power, sentenced him to imprison- 
ment for one day. The Government, however, dismissed him 
from the Army. French Liberals are greatly incensed by the 
plea put forward by the Court, which they say involves 
military rebellion against civic authority; and M. Jaurés, 
the Socialist leader, intends to propose the abolition of 
Courts-Martial as anomalies in a Republic and incapable of 
doing justice. The Army, on the other hand, is irritated by 
the way in which the Ministry, by overriding the verdict, has 
cast a censure on the justice of the Court. All parties in 
this affair seem to have been in the wrong,—Colonel de Saint 
Rémy because he had the option of resigning his commission 

rather than disobey his conscience, the Court because it in- 
sulted the law as well as discipline by its derisory sentence, 
and the Ministry because it did not order a second trial 
before exercising its reserved power. Surely two Courts 
would not, from political motives, have pardoned direct dis- 
obedience to a Service order. 


The Times correspondent in Paris makes a great deal of the 
dismissal by the French Government of the Marquis de Montes 
bello, Ambassador at St. Petersburg. The causes appear to 
| have been the favour shown by the Marquis to General Louis 
| Bonaparte, the most dangerous of that family, though not 
technically a “ Pretender,” and the imprudent language of the 
Marchioness about the Government her husband represents. 
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The Marquis is exceedingly irate at his treatment, and repu- 
diates energetically a rumour that he has resigned. It is 
alleged by his friends that the Government has determined 
to get rid of all aristocratic diplomatists in high places, and 
there seems to be some ground for the assertion, the Adminis- 
tration finding that while such Ambassadors are devoted to 
their country, they are by no means devoted to the Republic. It 
is a pity, for diplomacy was one of the few careers in France still 
open to menof birth or belonging to the Monarchical parties; 
but we do not suppose that the “Hanoverian” Ministers 
would have tolerated active Jacobites as their representatives. 
Republics, as weil as dynasties, seek agents who sympathise 
with them in feeling, or at least conceal hostility to the régime 
under which they live. M. Bompard, who succeeds the 
Marquis de Montebello, is said to be unusually skilful in 
commercial and financial negotiation. 





The French military mancuvres ended on Tuesday, and the 
German operations opencd on the same day. The former have 
been freely criticised by General Négrier (the author of the 
article on the Boer Wartranslated in thecurrent Contemporary), 
and fully bear out the contention of Colonel Henderson that 
the principles governing the war in South Africa are of 
universal application. According to the correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle, “the basis of every movement was referred 
to the war in South Africa,” and amongst other inevitable 
conclusions (foreshadowed by General Négrier’s article) are 
the abandonment of the practice of moving troops in large 
masses over difficult country, and the acceptance of the initiative 
of a subaltern, or even of a private soldier, as a necessary factor 
in certain phases of war. At the German manceuvres, where 
the Emperor himself acted as chief umpire, the adoption of 
the South African tactics, according to the special correspon- 
dent of the Standard, who had come straight from Toulouse, 
was most noticeable. The infantry, in particular, had been 
taught to take every advantage of the ground over which 
they were operating, and had been specially instructed in the 
use of shelter trenches, every other soldier carrying a spade. 
The maneuvres culminated on Thursday in a wonderful spec- 
tacle, eight thousand cavalry, led by the Emperor, charging 
the invading army for nearly five miles ata gallop. It is said 
that the Emperor freely invited the criticism of the British 
aud American experts—Generals French, Ian Hamilton, 
Leonard Wood, Young, and Corbin—and that they were 
unanimous in condemning the solid phalanxes and automaton- 
like discipline of the German infantry. 


The very decided action of the German cruiser off Haiti is 
no violation of the Monroe doctrine, and will perhaps, on the 
whole, give a needed warning to American revolutionaries ; 
but it will also, we think, quicken the impression that the 
Germans would like to use their Fleet, and, therefore, the 
readiness of Americans to complete theirs. A Haitian rebel 
or pretender had obtained command of a gunboat called the 
* Créte-a-Pierrot,’ and used it to seize a German vessel which 
was carrying or smuggling arms into Haiti. The commander 
of the German gunboat ‘Panther’ considered this piracy, 
and ordered the captain of the ‘ Créte-a-Pierrot’ to 
strike his flag at once, and quit his ship under penalty 
of being sunk. The captain obeyed, landing his crew 
at Gonaives, and the German captain was about to take 
possession when he found that his adversary in retreating had 
fired his ship. The ‘Panther’ thereupon shelled her till she 
exploded and went down. The ‘ Créte-a-Pierrot’ seems to 
have had no legal status at all, and the lesson which was 
needed was administered with great consideration for human 
life; but it must benoticed that the German officer settled the 
law as well as the sentence. We see some speculation as to 
an American wish to annex Haiti, but disbelieve it all. The 
Americans have plenty to do without taking charge of a negro 
State which within six weeks would be in rebellion, 





Professor Virchow, the most distinguished of German men 
of science, and one of her most distinguished politicians, 
passed away on September 5th in the eighty-first year of his 
age. His theory of cellular pathology gave a new and solid 
foundation to medical science, and has been accepted with 
admiration throughout Europe, men like Sir James Paget 
calling themselves his pupils; and his papers on pathology 


greatly to the mass of accurate knowledge. He was 
over, strong in other departments than investigation ~~ 
was a great authority on hygiene, an efficient administrato el 
the Berlin Municipality, and the leader of the saner Rate = 
in the Prussian and German Parliaments. Prince Bisa, 
found in him one of the doughtiest, of his opponents pin 
was once so irritated by his eloquence that. he sent his 
a challenge. His views became more moderate : 
older, and as he was a born administrator, he mi rht, had 

Liberal Government been possible in Germany, have become ¢ 
successful Minister. Though his tongue made him bitter 
enemies, he was heartily honoured by his countrymen, and in 
1893 he was received by the Royal Society in London as a 
most illustrious guest. We have no one in England who 
occupies quite his position, our great men of science retreat. 
ing, perhaps too carefully, from ordinary politics, They 
might give to Liberalism especially a tone of thoughtfulness 
and mathematical accuracy as to cause and effect which the 
party is occasionally apt to lack. 


as he erew 





Lord Curzon made on September 4th an effective speech in 
Council on the magnificent Durbar which is to be held on 
January Ist, 1903, at Delhi. At this ceremonial all the 
Princes of India, and, we hope, the magnates of our own 
provinces, which include four times the population of tho 
feudatory States, are to be present, the object being a sort of 
universal recognition of Kdward VII. as Emperor of India. 
The Viceroy reckoned the expenditure at three millions of 
rupees, say £200,000, and defended it as tending to bring 
together Princes, people, and great administrators for an 
exchange of ideas. The King would be unable to be present, 
as would the Prince of Wales, but his Majesty would be repres 
sented by the Duke of Connaught. ‘The fear of famine 
was over, the rains, though rather late, having fallen 
heavily throughout India, and the expense might be lessened 
by the subsequent sale of the improvised buildings, The 
expense seems great, being double the sum originally voted 
by Parliament for the ceremony in London, and the absence 
of the Prince of Wales will rather diminish the splendour of 
the show; but we think, on the whole, the Viceroy has decided 
rightly. There are two arguments for the outlay on which he 
did not dwell, but which, to our mind, are final. The people, 
if consulted by plébiscite, would certainly vote for the display, 
and it will break that “leaden monotony” of rule of which 
their more thoughtful leaders complain. We have been com. 
pelled to destroy much of the interestingness of Indian life, 
and anything which re 
its acceptability. 





airs that defect of our rule increases 


I 
The Treaty with China arranged by Sir James Mackay was 
signed at Pekin on September 5th. Signature had been 
delayed by the fear of the Imperial Government that under 
its clauses none of the surtax would be remitted to Pekin; but 
this was removed by an agreement, embodied in letters ex- 
plaining the Treaty, that a proportion of the surtax equivalent 
to the proportion received from “likin” might be remitted to 
the central power. The clauses abolishing the transit duties 
are so drastic that they cannot be evaded without a breach 
of Treaty; and their range is expressly declared to cover 
all the eighteen provinces of China and the three Eastern 
provinces. The Viceroys, we fancy, will keep faith, for they 
gain by the substitution of certain payments at the ports 
of entry instead of uncertain remittances from local 
Mandarins. It is the latter who will have to be watched with 
attentive eyes. The Treaty comes into operation on 
January Ist, 1904, but to make it effective all the Powers 
entitled to the “most-favoured-nation” treatment must by 
that date have assented to the surtax. There appears to be 
some doubt whether they will assent; but Germany expresses 
pleasure, and it is probable that either the British or the 
Chinese Government has already ascertained the general 
sentiment. There is as usual much fear of bad faith; but 
then that fear if acted on would stop all Treaties. 

An important letter from Lord Milner was read at a 
meeting of Jews in Johannesburg on Sunday last. By way of 
correcting any misunderstanding, Lord Milner declared that 
whatever might be the conditions of naturalisation laid down 
by the law of the Transvaal, he was certain that it would not 
discriminate against Jews, Russian or other, nor would 





geuerally, published steadily for more than forty years, added 





any distinction based on race or creed be made between them 
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LS . . 
and other British subjects in any franchise law. This, i) 
added, was in consonance with a long-settled policy universal 
throughout the Empire, nd oe 
feelings. “ He had no prejudice “gee Jews, as Jen : _ 
some of the best people he had ever known, and his c oses 
al friends. He knew them to be excellent colonists and 
thoroughly loyal, and he did not expect the Jews of the 
Myansvaal to be different.” The number of Jews who served 
jn the Regular Army and the Auxiliary Forces during the 
taken in connection with the total Jewish popula- 
Lord 


a4 


person 


: Ws 
war, when take . : 
pr affords striking evidence of that loyalty to which 
Milner paid so frank and well merited a tribute. 


A public meeting, summoned by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Mr, T. Harrington, M.P., wi held at the Sfansion House on 
Friday week to protest against the proclaiming : of the 
under the Crimes Act. Mr. Harrington appealed to the 
he Judge who opened the Commission a month 
lessness of the county and city of Dublin, 


LS 


city 
testimony of t 
ago as to the crime 
and denounced the proclam 
Jobn Redmond, the principal speaker, declared that in no 
other country in the civilised world could such an outrage be 
perpetrated. The proclamation was “a lie,” and “the situa- 
tion in Dublin and Ireland must be made too hot for the men 
who were guilty of putting this outrage and insult on the 
people of Dublin. He hoped its effect would be to make the 
United Irish League in the city as strong, powerful, and 
menacing to English rule as the Land League was twenty 
years ago.” A resolution advising the citizens to hold a 
monster meeting in the Pheenix Park to-morrow was subse- 
Mr. Redmond has not often used more 


«+ 
at 


4 


quently passed. 


yiolent language than on this occasion, but the impressiveness | 


of his denunciation was not a little impaired by his describing 
the political situation in Ireland as “in some respects abso- 
lutely laughable,” and its government on a par with “ Gulliver's 
Travels.” Real oppression is never laughable. And statistical 
crimelessness, when it involves immunity to commit offences 
which cannot be reached under the ordinary law, is a very 
different thing from freedom from crime. 


The mecting of the British Association opened on Tuesday 
at Belfast. Professor Dewar, the new President, prefaced 
his address tribute to his late colleague, Sir 
Frederick Abel, and in congratulating the King on his 
recovery, happily observed that no one in his wide dominions 


with a 


was more competent than the King to realise how much he 
owed, not only to the skill of his surgeons, but also to the 
equipment placed in their hands by the combined results of 
scientific investigation in many and diverse directions. 
Taking as his text the words the Prince Consort in 
urging the official recognition of science as a prime factor of 
our national Professor Dewar then addressed 
himself to the task of showing how this advice had been 
neglected, how scientific research had been left to shift 
for itself, and how in consequence we had lost ground 
in the race with our competitors. A recent Consular Report 
showed that in 1901 there were three times as many trained 
chemists employed in Germany as in the United Kingdom. 
The German chemists, furthermore, were as superior in 
technical training and requirements as in numbers, for we 
could only show 31 per cent. of systematically trained 
chemists against 84 per cent. in German wor Yet these 
German industries, estimated at fifty millions sterling per 
annum, were largely founded on basic discoveries made by 
English chemists never properly appreciated or scientifically 
developed in England. To his mind, the appalling thing was 


e 
Or 


education, 


Ss. 


not the appropriation by the German of these industries, but 
the fact that it would take us two generations of hard work 
to reach the level already reached by the Germans, and that 
Germany possessed a national weapon of precision which must 
give her an enormous initial advantage in any and every 
contest depending on disciplined and methodised intellect. 


Turning from his indictment of national inefficiency and 
parsimony to his own special branch of study, Professor 
Dewar summarised the present position in regard to low- 
temperature research and the attainment of absolute zero. 
They had got down to within about 13 degrees of that point, 
but their progress was barred by difficulties arising out of 
“rocess, material, and cost. 


“In fact, to annihilate the few 


and it reflected his own personal | 


on as a “foul libel”; and Mr. | 








is to assume command of the First Army Corps on § 


remaining degrees would be a far greater achievement than any 
so far accomplished in this branch of research.” That the 
absolute zero would ever be reached by man was improbable 
but it might be safely predicted that liquid hydrogen would 
be the means by which many o bscure problems of physics and 
chemistry would be ultimately solved. Professor Dewar con- 
cluded his address by an eloquent vindication of the disin- 
terested zeal of the scientific researcher. ‘To serve in the 
scientific army, to have shown some initiative, and to be re- 
warded by the consciousness that in the eyes of his comrades 
he bears the accredited accolade of successful endeavour is 
enough to satisfy the legitimate ambition of every earnest 
student of Nature.” After all, there is no constant ratio 
between endowment and discovery. Faradays and Davys 
cannot be produced by State subsidies or benevolent million- 
aires, though such means may undoubtedly multiply the 
number of highly trained experts, and so minister to our 
commercial efficiency. 


The death of Mr. Philip Ji Bailey, the author of 
“Festus,” in his eighty-seventh year, was announced on Mon- 
day. “Festus” was published as far back as 1839, and the rest 
of the author's long life was practically devoted to the revision 
and expansion of this poem, a drama in monologue, which is 
in its essentials a variant upon the Faust legend, and won 
the approval of crities so competent and widely divergent in 
their methods as Tennyson, Browning, and Bulwer Lytton. 
“Festus,” if it lacks melody, conciseness, and sustained grandeur 
of style, abounds in fine rhetoric and picturesque imagery. Of 
its abiding vitality as a work of art it is harder to speak with 
confidence than of its nobility of aim and elevating influence! 
Though it was acclaimed by some of the most commanding 
intellects of the time, ‘ Festus” failed to commend itself to the 
higher literary criticism of subsequent generations, and it is 
not a little significant that its vogue, as tested by the number 
editions, three times greater in America than in 
England. Bailey was never a fashionable poet, but “ Festus” 
is, we believe, still read largely by the most thoughtful repre- 
sentatives of the average public. 
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We note with much satisfact ‘© announcement made on 
Thursday by. Mr. Mark Mayhew, Vice-Chairman of the Auio- 
Club of Great Britain. Mr. Mayhew, who is a 
Lieutenant of the Middlesex Imperial Yeomanry, has sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for War a proposal to form a 
permanent corps of automobile Volunteers, and Mr. Brodrick 
has shown his approval of the scheme by appointing 
asmall War Office Committee to decide on various details 
with regard to the corps previous to its becoming a definite 
arm of the Service. Mr. Mayhew’s proposal is that the corps 
should consist of owners of automobiles willing to register one 
or more machines for military purposes when required, from 
time to time, and to drive or provide a qualified driver for 
each machine. The operations of the corps would be confined 
strictly to the United Kingdom. Members of the corps would 
be called upon to take part in maneuvres, to drive inspecting 
officers on their tours of inspection for periods of a few days, 
to take part in Staff rides, &c. It is proposed that while on 
duty members should be paid a sum, to be hereafter deter- 
mined, to cover expenses. The Committee will not meet till 
next month, but Mr. Mayhew has obtained sanction to proceed 
provisionally at once, so that a large and representative force 
may be formed before the Committee meets. We are glad to 
learn that a number of officers and gentlemen have already 


mobile 


eC 


expressed their willingness to join the corps. 


An important list of army corps appointments was pub- 
lished by the War Office on Friday. General Sir John French 
Septem- 
et and Sir Bruce 


ar 
as 


ber 15th, and Major-Generals A. H. P 


Hamilton are appointed to command divisions under him. 
Major-General Sir Charles Knox is to command a division in 
the Second Army Corps, and amongst other minor appoint- 
ments we may note that of Colonel Plumer to an Infantry 
Brigade in the First Army Corps. The Royal Commission on 
the South African War, it may here be noted, has now been 
completed by the appointment of Sir George Taubman-Goliie, 
K.C.M.G., a choice which could not have been bettered. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 935. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ae es 
A SECOND DUAL ALLIANCE. 


HE “ Latin League ” of which Napoleon III. dreamed, 
and which many French writers advocate with the 
idea of dominating the Mediterranean and monopolising 
North Africa and the Levant, will never, we think, come 
into being. The Italians distrust the French too much, 
and are, by their history, too much bound up for good and 
evil with the Teutonic peoples for that great project ever 
to be realised. It is quite possible, however, that a 
smaller plan, which yet may have important results, may at 
no great distance of time be carried out. The Spanish 
Government is said to be anxious to draw much closer to 
that of France, and it is most improbable that the 
Republic, which has just been welcoming the heir to the 
Spanish throne with enthusiasm at Toulouse, would reject 
that alliance if offered in sincerity. The gain to her would 
be too great. She has sought for centuries to establish 
influence in Spain, which is geographically a continuation 
of her own territory, and has repeatedly succeeded. The 
Bourbon “ Family Compact” lasted more than a hundred 
years, was while it lasted a most important factor in 
European politics, and stood solidly against the strain of 
many grave naval defeats. If that ancient Compact could 
be revived in the shape of a hearty alliance, France would be 
relieved of a serious menace,—the possibility of Spain 
joining the Triple Alliance and threatening her southern 
frontier, thereby paralysing at least one-fourth of her 
forces for defence. In exchange for that danger, which, 
though latent, always existed while an Austrian Arch- 
duchess ruled in Spain, she would obtain the aid in a 
defensive war of at least one hundred thousand excellent 
soldiers, who need nothing but the better supplies 
which the wealth of France would secure for them, and 
who would be invaluable, not only in the case of a 
German invasion, when they would release for defence 
three corps d’armée, but in all operations in Northern 
Africa and the Eastern Mediterranean. They would, in 
fact, suffice to neutralise Italian hostility, and practically 
deprive the Triple Alliance of its southern member. France 
would also rivet that control of Spanish finance which she 
has already practically secured, and obtain at least the best 
chance of profiting by the exploitation of Spain, a land of 
endless unworked resources both in agriculture and minerals. 
The French are always hoping to make their widespread 
colonies pay, but nothing they could draw from Indo-China 
or the Soudan or Madagascar, or all together, would com- 
pare with the profits they might reap if they could secure 
for their capitalists, their engineers, and their highly 
skilled wine-growers a preferential position in Spain and 
popularity in Spanish America. Spain will never regain 
the headship of that vast region—she governed it too 
badly, and the United States has arisen—but Spaniards 
and friends of Spaniards are still from the Rio Grande del 
Norte to Tierra del Fuego more welcome than any 
other Europeans. We cannot wonder that the hope 
of possessing Spain disturbed the judgment even of 
Napoleon L., or forget that but for his Corsican distrust of 
all agents not of his own blood, and the unexpected resolve 
of Great Britain to fight him in Spain, his vision might 
have been realised. With Eugtne Beauharnais as King 
in Madrid instead of Joseph Bonaparte, and with conces- 
sion to the Church instead of persecution as a policy, the 
Family Compact might have been recemented, and Spain 
have become to France what India is to ourselves. 


On the other hand, the advantage to Spain of strict 
alliance with France is at once both great and obvious. 
Relieved of her colonies, of Carlism, and of pressure from 
the North, she could reduce her army to a hundred 
thousand men, and with the money saved bring it up 
to the higher standards of European efficiency. She could 
make a working compromise both with France and England 
which would safeguard her “honour” in Morocco, and 
obviate the danger of an explosion of popular feeling which 
might as matters stand at present plunge her at any 
moment into an almost hopeless war. No Spaniard will 
surrender his “heritage” in Morocco without a blow. 
With the assistance of the French dockyards, she could 
renew her fleet so far as to make it valuable, now that her 
colonies are gone, for coast defence or any enterprise 


within the Mediterranean. She would be dde-tacaeee 
Russia has dipped, into that bottomless purse, the ho. . as 
of the French money-savers—certainly three-fourt! ings 
all France—and she could at will obtain capable sci ae 
direction for the development of her immense wade 8 
resources. <A few scientific French Wine-growers Pa 
stance, would in ten years double the value of her ec = 
while French metallurgists are among the most ca ee 
the world. Above all, she would obtain wise on = 
in the management of her revenue, always the ‘aaa 
point in Spanish administration, in the construction of 
the roads still needed to feed her railways, and in th 
organisation of the internal forces necessary to secure the 
perfect, and, so to speak, monotonous, order without which 
there can be little development of wealth. Spain, in fact 
if heartily devoted to the alliance, might gain even more 


te) 


than France, if only from a certainty of protection from q 
really wealthy protector. 


It is all a dream, we shall be told, for the two races will 
never work together. ‘Their different attitude towards the 
Church will prevent that, not to speak of their historic 
pride. We do not feel so sure. No antipathy of race 
prevented their working together during the whole 
period of the Family Compact, and we note that the deep. 
seated bitterness which constantly betrays itself between 
Italian and French workmen on the soil of France does 
not prevent French and Spanish workmen from labouring 
together. ‘The pride of both nations received severa 
wounds in the latter half of the nineteenth century: 
and though the Spaniard lacks the intelligent  seif. 
interest in which the Frenchman almost rivals the 
Scot, there is no reason why he should not, like the 
people beyond the Pyrenees, welcome and cling to a great 
and advantageous alliance. The marvellous economy 
of the Spanish peasant, the last man left in Europe who is 
honestly contented without comfort, does not extend to 
her ruling classes; nor does its consequent result, indiffer. 
ence to money, which the Spanish bourgeois now seeks as 
earnestly as the French or Italian, though it may be with 
less shrewdness. As for the Church, the Vatican always 
welcomes any increase to the power of a Latin race, confi- 
dent that at least it will never be Protestant, or cease when 
it is religious to confound the claims of heaven with those 
of the Papacy. The irreligion of France and of Spain is 
of the same kind—a fierce intolerance of belief qua belief— 
and all close observers declare that it spreads fast in 
Spain, more especially among the classes which describe 
themselves as Socialist, which include nearly all urban 
artisans, and an extraordinary proportion of the peasants, 
who cannot in some provinces endure what they think the 
oppression of the bailiffs. There may be causes at work which 
we do not perceive that will always separate Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, but we see many powerful causes just now 
which are driving them together, and we are disinclined to 
believe that they will always be blind to what is so clearly 
their self-interest. And France with Spain as a deter- 
mined ally, as she was in the eighteenth century, will be a 
much weightier factor in the politics of the world than she 
has been of late. Russian support may be much to her in 
supreme contingencies, but Spain would be worth more in 
the daily business of international politics, and supreme 
contingencies are few. 





THE COUNTRY AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


NHE Vacation campaign against the Education Bill 
drags its slow length along in the columns of the 
Times and other journals, and certain Nonconformist 
pulpits are being used, not certainly to the edification of the 
Churches, for the purpose of violent diatribes against this 
important Government measure. The almost entire absence 
of sweet or bitter reasonableness is the most notable 
characteristic of this attack upon the Government. It 1s 
the Government, and not the measure, that is hated; it is 
political control, and not the good of national education, 
that is the guiding motive of the campaign. We believe 
that the vast body of Nonconformity in this country 
has been grievously wronged by the utterances of many 
of those who in this matter and without mandate have 
put themselves forward as the representatives of the views 
of Nonconformists,—utterances to the effect that Noncon- 
formists are prepared to dissociate their religious and 





social ideals from the education of their children. We do 
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wt believe for one moment that this is the case; we can- 


ot believe that the Free Churchmen of this generation will 
abandon the principles and conceptions of religious teach- 
in for which their forefathers suffered. But the opposi- 
pris to this Bill, if it is the opposition of Nonconformity 
at large, would mean that all those who dissent from the 
Church of England (whose attitude of dissent, be it always 
remembered, is a religious attitude) are prepared to abandon 
the teaching of definite religion in schools altogether, and 
that, too, in face of a Bill which would give them oppor- 
tunities that they have never possessed before of incul- 
cating their religious ideal. We were thankful to read 
in the Times of August 30th the letter in which 
Dr. Guinness Rogers disclaimed on the behalf of the 
Nonconformists any desire for national uniformity of 
unsectarian teaching. He represents, we believe, the view 
of every earnest Dissenter from the Church of England. 
It is a view that is logically and historically sound. 
Denominationalism in schools is the foundation of 
religious continuity, whether in Established or in Free 
Churches, and in India the Free Churches (as is pointed 
out in Mr. George Billings’s able letter to the Times of 
September 9th) refuse absolutely to trifle with this 
rinciple. Is it less important in England than in India ? 
Is this a time to fling away historical principles and play 
into the hands of disbelief? Surely it is rather a time 
when all religious forces should join hands to secure the 
passing of a measure that will do much to dissolve and 
extinguish that combination of ignorance and irreligion 
which is one of the most potent evils of the present day. 

The campaign against this Bill is, we have said, 
distinguished by its unreasonableness. The logic of the 
position is against its leaders. They are, moreover, voluble 
beyond imagination, and from their words a visitor from 
some other planet might well believe that the heart of 





England was stirred (we would that it were stirred) by 
this education question. Their army includes all those | 
who have no belief and those (if there are any) whose belief 
is undenominational in character. It includes, first, a 

body of militant political Nonconformists,—men who 

possess a passionate professional hatred of Conservatism 

and the Church. Second, it includes a considerable 

number of persons who have acquired as members of the 

great School Boards that taste for wasteful and reckless ex- | 
penditure of public money which is the curse of modern local 

government. To this class belong the most uncom- 

promising opponents of the Education Bill, because under | 
this Bill money will no longer be spent by an educational | 
body elected ad hoc, a body that could spend regardless of 
economic considerations, but by a body that will have to 
consider the question of expenditure, not only in respect 
to elementary education, but also in respect to secondary 
education, and in respect to the multifarious municipal 
needs of the locality. Such a body, by virtue of the varied | 
nature of its work, will be bound by those economic 

rinciples upon which educational efficiency depends. | 
eaters of the great School Boards, elected by a small 
minority of the ratepayers, have tasted power, and they 
cannot conceive that this power could be more wisely 
wielded by any other educational authority. We should 
be the last to minimise the good and valuable work that 
has been done by the great School Boards both in London 
and in the North, but we are compelled to realise that 
many School Board members, at any rate in London, are | 
prepared from purely selfish considerations to wreck a Bill 
that will at last co-ordinate the various grades of national 
education. 

The arguments that are employed against the Bill are 
absolutely undeserving of serious consideration. The cry 
that the Bill will create ineradicable religious rancour is 
false and misleading in the extreme. The Bill is in the 
interest of national religion, and by that we mean denomi- 
nationalism at large. It is as helpful to the Nonconformist 
as it is to the Churchman, and so far from being a con- 
spiracy of the Church to capture the schools—to use the 
hatefully insincere phrase of some opponents of the Bill— 
it,as a matter of fact, offers to the Nonconformist new 
advantages of the most substantial character. It is a 
matter of deep regret that there should be Churchmen as 
well as Dissenters who have failed to grasp this fact. The 
petition recently published from four-fifths of the Church- 
men on the Norfolk County Council to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury pleads against the amended Management 











Clause—Clause 7—of the Bill on the ground that it “has 
produced a feeling of antagonism among the Noncon- 
formists which will seriously compromise the administra- 
tive work of Councils, not only by making them keep aloof 
from educational work, but by introducing sectarian strife 
into elections.” We believe that there is no ground for 
these fears, though the artificial agitation of the moment 
may make such fears seem reasonable. They could only 
be reasonable if the spirit of the Bill were abused, and 
we decline to believe that either Churchmen or Noncon- 
formists will abuse it when the political miasma of the 
present hour has been blown away by the wind of common- 
sense administration. 

Another argument against the Bill is the question of 
public control,—the question which seems to be at the root 
of the nervousness of the. Norfolk County Councillors. 
There would be some reality in this argument if 
the question of public control, in the sense that 
the opponents of the Bill use it, had ever been 
one that had moved the mind of the electorate or had 
played any part in the history of modern national ele- 
mentary education. But what do we find? That the very 
part of the educational system which has been supposed to 
be under public control has proved to be almost totally un- 
controllable. For years the London School Board has been 
elected by some twenty-five per cent. only of its electorate, 
and for years it has defied the law that created it. It is 
not unnatural that men who enjoyed power under such a 
system of control should wish the system extended; but to 
the unprejudiced mind it would seem that a system of that 
type is an abuse of a venerable and revered principle. No 
one could desire more heartily than ourselves that this 
principle should be respected ; but we wish it respected in 
practice. We conceive that the Education Bill will secure 
this, and that, in addition, it will no longer be possible 
for the law to be broken with impunity and the 
economic principles of education violated at leisure. 
The Bill in the case of schools provided by public 
money gives the control to a body of directly elected 
persons. In the case of schools not provided by public 
money, but maintained in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Bill, the control is given to a body consisting, 
as to two-thirds, of the denominational managers and, as 
to one-third, of representatives of the ratepayers. In each 


_ case full control will be in the hands of the ratepayers, and 
| we cannot conceive that the control is more “ public,” within 


any practical meaning of that term, in one case than in 
the other. To this argument we need hardly add the now 
familiar argument from equity that the denominational 
body which founded the school has the right to insist that 


‘ nothing shall be done that shall render it possible to alter 


the denominational nature of the school. 


The whole of the opposition to the Bill seems to us 
insincere and unreal, and we cannot conceive that the 
Government will in any way allow itself to be moved by 
the present campaign. To withdraw the Bill, or any part 
of the Bill, would be the most serious confession of weak- 
ness, and would, moreover, throw back the cause of educa- 
tion for many years. Whatever Bill the Government 
introduced would be opposed with equal bitterness. A 
Cabinet of angels could not formulate a Bill that would 
satisfy the neo-educationists and faddists and sincere 
fanatics who are striving to wreck the present measure. 
Moreover, the Bill could not be withdrawn without an 
appeal to the country, and we cannot think that such an 
appeal would answer any useful purpose at the present 
time. An election on an educational issue would scarcely 
advance the real interests of national education. 





CHINA IN COMMISSION. 


E heartily agree in the praises which have been 
poured upon Sir James Mackay for his arrange- 

ment of the Treaty with China which was signed on Friday 
week. He has beaten all the regular diplomatists hitherto 
employed in that Empire, and has obtained for Europe 
that full liberty of trade which we have sought—not always 
by the most scrupulous means—for more than a hundred 
years. All transit duties are abolished, and all impedi- 
ments to free traffic on the interior waters of China, 
steamers, which are the European means of conveyance, 
being expressly placed on an equality with junks, which are 
the Chinese, If the Treaty is accepted, as we think it will 
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be, by the Great Powers, and if it is observed, Europe will 
have at least as much freedom to trade in China as in 
Russia, and a market of enormous possible importance will 
be thrown open to the manufacturers of the world. As 
industrial production is everywhere outstripping demand, 
that is a new and an immense advantage for commerce, not 
outweighed by the fact that the world has to pay for it in 
the shape of increased duties, that on imports being 
raised to 12} per cent., and that on exports, with the 
exception of silk, to 73. Silk is specially exempted, it is 
said, because the industry is languishing, and also, we may 
suspect, because great Mandarins interested in growing or 
taxing silk have exerted their influence in its favour. 
There is some local resentment among traders at the 
increased payments, the local feeling always being that 
China is to concede all and receive nothing; but trade 
adjusts itself to almost any duties if they are only certain 
and honestly levied, its real obstacle being an uncertainty 
which compels traders to insure themselves by enormous 
prices. ‘To have convinced conservative Chinese Man- 
darins and a Government like that of Pekin that 
such a ‘Treaty is endurable, and to have arranged its 
enormous mass of details, is a great service, and the people 
will not, we are sure, grudge any honour from the Crown 
by which it may be acknowledged. Nor, we believe, will 
the regular Service be jealous, for Sir James Mackay has 
acted in full accord with Sir Ernest Satow, our able 
Ambassador at Pekin, and diplomatists are well aware that 
neither their training nor their instincts fit them to achieve 
great victories in the commercial field. 

There is, however, another side to the matter; and as 
quite enough will be said on the advantages of the Treaty, 
we will dwell for a moment on the price—as we conceive, 
the very large price—which will sooner or later have to be 
paid for them. Europe is placing China in commission. 
That process has been going on slowly for some years; it 
became rapid when an international army, brought to 
Pekin by outrageous insults and injuries, drove the 
Imperial Court from its capital, and it is very nearly 
completed by the terms of this Treaty. Europe has made 
it, and Europe will have to secure its observance. The 
Chinese, like the people of India, though tricky while 
making bargains, are fairly honest in keeping them; 
but it will not be in Mandarin nature, if a mighty 
trade grows up in their country—and that is the idea 
and desire of the European 'Treaty-makers—to abstain 
from trying to skim some little cream off that rich 
milk. They will levy “their share” we may be sure, 
either from the prosperous producers or the enriched im- 
porters, and in levying it they will occasionally find that 
they are stopping trade. Then Europe will interfere, with 
Great Britain probably as spokesman; China will deny all 
charges ;. and the end, whether after war or without war, will 
be a European control of internal revenue affairs as strict 
as that now exercised over Customs. China will, in fact, be 
added to the long list of States held in commission,—that 
is, controlled as to internal as well as external affairs by 
European Governments. That list is already a long one. 
Turkey is already within it, Europe compelling the Sultan 
to observe certain rules, to pay certain debts, and to carry 
out, or, rather, promise to carry out, certain far-reaching 
reforms. Eyvpt is held in the same way, Europe claiming 
ultimate mastery there, though for the present she dele- 
gates nearly all her authority to the agents of Great 
Britain. All signs point to the establishment of the same 
system in Persia, Kussia and Great Britain keeping up a 
dangerous contest for “influence” and concessions in 
Teheran, to be followed ultimately by some modus vivendi 
which will prevent war, but will leave to Persians only a 
shadow of uneasy independence. No other fate can be 
reserved for Siam, where burning questions are continually 
turning up, and where England and France, if-they are to 
remain at peace, must, whether they like it or not, come 
to some agreement as to the degree to which Siam 
is to be controlled, and the way in which a “ peaceful 
supervision,’ sure to extend to all departments, 1s to be 
secured. And last, but possibly most important of all, 
the same process is being applied to the Baikan Peninsula, 
where no less than three Great Powers—Russia, Austria, 
and Italy—are endeavouring to maintain order, to obtain 
preferential trade, and to use for their own benefit the 
ambitions of many races organised under many names. 
There is, in fact, scarcely a State left independent outside 





Europe and the United States, which Lebber uaa 
soon be driven by the logical pressure of the Me will 
doctrine to assert an ultimate suzerainty over ao 
organised and over-sensitive States of Spanish Psa -~ 
Europe, in fact, is claiming, and in China, Egypt Turke 
and the Balkans directly enforcing, a right of su tn — 
always unceasing and often minute, over Pr tp 
millions of human beings outside her direct and ey 
mediate dominion. ” 

That is all for the general benefit of the world? It 
might be, for we entirely acknowledge the claim of Eur 
and the United States to intellectual and mora] Seodenstl 
in the world, if Europe were agreed, and all its ryl ‘ 
were wise; but neither of those conditions is ag ni 
secured. Nor can they be, for all are divided, and ocea, 
sionally made foolish, by a passion of greed of a stro 
kind. The rulers are seeking wealth not for them 
selves but for their peoples. They are not building 
up this system from political, still less philanthropic, 
motives alone, but in order that they may exploit the pro- 
tected countries, may obtain new trades, fresh markets 
more mining and railway concessions, and generally more 
opportunities of making money. Only one or two of them 
Great Britain and America, abstain from seeking mono. 
polies, and even they are irritated and jealous when their 
more selfish—or shall we say less commercially intelligent ? 
—rivals seem to be taking more than their share, Such a 
position of affairs produces the jealousy which divides 
traders in the same article, in addition to ordinary politi. 
cal jealousies, and must, unless carefully watched with a 
real intention to avoid them, involve two separate sets of 
dangers. One is the increased burden of preparation, 
especially in the way of naval power, which Great Britain 
Germany, France, and Russia are already feeling, and 
America would feel but that she is too rich to regard ex. 
penditure. If Europe has to pass through a cycle of lean 
years, this danger, exasperating, as it will, the popular 
hunger for more comfort, and diffusing the ideas we call 
Socialistic, will be a very serious one. ‘The other, now 
wholly forgotten but quite real, is that the close control 
indispensable to success may irritate the controlled popula. 
tions bred under other civilisations beyond endurance. 
That danger exists everywhere in spite of the terrible 
strength of Europe ; and in China it isgrave, for China is a 
sea which can be readily cloven, but cannot be com- 
pressed, and China, in the slow and cumbrous way of an 
Empire to which time matters nothing, is accumulating 
armed force. The process of dictation must go on, for 
the European nations are deeply committed to it, and are, 
moreover, convinced that it is beneficial to them and to the 
supervised peoples; but we wish we could see more recog- 
nition, especially in our own land, that the work to be done 
is heavy, that the toilers will need all their strength, and 
that, above all things, they will require able direction. 
Keeping half the world in commission will not prove an 
easy task, and unless Europe can win from the supervised 
States a repute for justice as well as fearlessness and force, 
it may prove an impossible one. 





JUDGES AND JUDGES. 


F gym the complaints which most constantly recur 

and are most persistently neglected is that relating 
to the inadequate numbers of our judicial staff. Judges 
are so far human that they cannot get through more than 
a certain amount of work in the twenty-four hours, and 
our Circuit system is ingeniously calculated to take as much 
time as possible out of the twenty-four hours, and that at 
the busiest times of the year. The columns of the daily 
papers are now and again filled with evidence of 
the inconvenience thus caused, and with suggestions for 
the curtailment ‘of judicial leisure, the better husbanding 
of judicial strength, or the increase of the judicial staff. 
In the first. two of these directions we do not think that 
there is anything appreciable to be done. The Judges 
work hard, they sit long, and they are usually not young 
men. ‘The Long Vacation might certainly be shortened, 
but it is possible that the quality of the work done in 
Term time might show the effects of the change. Into 
the mysteries of Circuit it is not for a lay journalist to 
enter. ‘To carry a Judge and a Bar from place to place 
in days when everybody comes to London on the slightest 
provocation seems like a survival from the days of post 
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put there may be occult reasons for keeping the 

tem in being though the conditions in which it had its 
pre have disappeared. But though Circuits may be an 
ms iterable element in the English administration of 
sastioe, something might be done to reYieve them of much 
of the business which now comes to them. The less 
time a Judge has to spend on Cireuit the more he has 
to give to what is probably more important work. 

One such expedient is suggested in a letter from a 

County Court Judge which appeared in the Times of 

Monday. A large part of this letter is concerned with a 

yestion of much delicaey on which we do not propose to 
*touch,—the question whether the existing County Court 

Judges are paid enough. But after giving a very decided 
opinion on this point, the writer goes on to suggest certain 
changes in the work and position of these Judges. He 
urges with great truth that the duties originally laid on 
them were very much less important than they have since 
become. In the first instance, the County Court Judge had 
little to do beyond deciding the financial quarrels of 
mistresses and maids, of tradesmen and customers in- 
debted to them. Half a century ago “the Court was the 
‘Poor Man’s Court,’ restricted to claims not exceeding 
£20.” The Judge was not so much a Judge in the strict 
sense of the word as an arbitrator charged with the settle- 
ment of small disputes which till then had either not been 
gottled at all or settled at an absurdly disproportionate 
cost. But after a time the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts began to extend itself on many sides. The whole 
bankruptey business of the country outside London has 
been thrown on them, and so have an immense variety of 
eases arising under the Agricultural Holdings Act, the 
Employers’ Liability Act, and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. The old limit of £20 in an ordinary claim has 
been raised directly to £50 and indirectly to £100, as 
claims for any sum less than this can be removed from the 
High Court into the County Court. The growth of this ex- 
tensive jurisdiction has been gradual and almost accidental, 
and the increase in the uumber and complexity of Acts of 
Parliament has not been accompanied by any correspond- 
ing increase in the skill of the draftsman. Consequently 
disputes have multiplied side by side with the statutes 
designed to render them unnecessary. ‘lo vast numbers 
of people the County Court is the impersonation of justice. 
It is the Tribunal to which they resort for redress when- 
ever they consider themselves wronged. The writer of the 
letter in the Times makes these facts the basis of his plea 
for an increase in the salaries of a class of Judges whose 
work has grown in this unforeseen way. He turns the 
objection that to pay County Court Judges £3,000, or at 
least £2,500, each would be to give them more than they 
are worth by the question, “Is it not easy to make them 
worth it?” The County Court has become what it is 
almost without the intention of Parliament; why should 
not Parliament take the hint and carry further a process 
which has proved so beneficial? To the lay reader, at: all 
events, there is much in the proceedings of the High 
Court which seems hardly to demand the intervention of 
so august a Tribunal. Often, again, the function of the 
Judge is small compared with that of the jury, and causes 
of this kind might be heard in a County Court just as well 
as in the High Court. What is wanted is a Court more 
within reach of the suitors, less terrible in its appearance 
and associations, less costly in its machinery. In the 
region where the County Court has its recognised place 
and function it satisfies suitors and generally works well. 
Why should not Government and Parliament see in what 
they have done unwittingly a model for what they should 
do of set purpose ? 

There are now between fifty and sixty County Court 
Judges, and it is probable that with increased salaries and 
work of increased importance there would be no difficulty 
in keeping this, and even a considerable larger, statf re- 
cruited from men whose qualifications would be little, if at 
all, below the standard of the Judges of the High Court. 
the increasing competition at the Bar, which forbids an 
Increasing number of men to hope to, gain the reputation 
Which can alone make a Judyeship of the High Court 
certain, and the fact that a percentage of able men 
prefer an early certainty to a greater prospect at a dis- 
tance, would combine to keep the supply large. At present 
the interval between the two orders of Judges is wide; but 
if the difference between them in regard to salaries and 
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duties were lessened, it is an interval that for all practical 
purposes would by degrees be filled up. The letter which 
has suggested these remarks would remit to the County 
Courts “ most of the first instance litigation of the country,” 
and thus “dispense with ‘the Circuit system’ so far as 
regards civil actions.” There is a great deal of litigation 
as to which the important thing is not so much which way 
the judgment is given as that it should be given promptly. 
It is cases of this kind that chiefly suffer from the delays 
of the High Court. They drag on, costing money and 
breeding illwill at every fresh stage of their progress, and 
all the time they might almost as well have been deter- 
mined by the fall of a coin or the opinion of the “man in 
the street.” There are other cases where the question is 
wholly one of fact, where the verdict of the jury is 
the only thing that really matters, and the Judge has 
little more to do than to register the decision arrived at. 
Where this is the case the gain from rapidity is unalloyed. 
Where the questions raised by the action present legal 
problems of great complexity delay may have its compen- 
sations in the greater certainty of the judgment ultimately 
given. But where there are no legal problems to be solved 
delay is pure loss. ‘There is not the least reason, however, 
to suppose that even in the more complex cases there would 
be any miscarriage of justice if the jurisdiction of the 
County Court were enlarged. ‘The cases in which an eminent 
Judge leaves an unmistakable mark upon the law are very 
few, and for all others a good County Court Judge is quite 
as serviceable an instrument as an average Judge of the 
High Court. Even if he were not, a proper system of 
appeals on matters of law would meet the difficulty, 
and under any conceivable system there must be appeals. 
With the civil side of the Circuits abolished, or limited to 
the hearing of appeal cases in one or two great centres 
such as Manchester, the Judges of the High Court would 
have much more time for the discharge of their duties in 
London. Nor need the reform stop here. There is a great 
deal of confusion at present between the kind of cases that 
are tried at Quarter Sessions and those tried at the Assizes. 
Trifling offences often come before the greater Court and 
zrave offences before the lesser. If it were desired to 
abolish Circuits in criminal as well as in civil business, it 
would become a question whether appeals from the Magis- 
trates in Petty Sessions should not lie to the County Court 
Judge rather than to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
and then the Judges of Assize would be relieved of the 
larger part of the criminal business of the country. How 
this could best be done is a question for experts, but the 
extension of the powers of the County Court Judges in 
civil matters, and the creation of similar powers in criminal 
matters, are questions for every one possessed of ordinary 
common-sense. 





TRADE-UNIONISTS AND COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION. 
T is a fact of much interest that among the organised 
working classes of England sympathy with the idea 
of a State regulation of wages appears, after a considerable 
advance, to be now both positively and relatively on the 
decline. The following are the results of the voting “ by 
card ’—that is to say, by the number of constituents 
respectively represented by the delegates voting—at the past 
three T'rade-Union Congresses, on resolutions demanding 
the establishment of compulsory arbitration in Labour 
disputes in this country :— 


1900, 1901. 1902. 
Against ......... 939,000 ...... 676,000 ...... 961,000 
BOs sesevence wosce SEROOO  <icves 866,000 ...... 303,000 


There were circumstances which seemed to make a quite 
different course in the development of industrial feeling 
here probable. In 1901 the Legislature of the great Colony of 
New South Wales passed an Act establishing a system of 
compulsory arbitration, after much deliberation and in the 
light—though by no means decisively encouraging—of the 
Report of an inquiry, held by a district Judge as Royal 
Commissioner, into the working of cognate legislation in the 
neighbouring Colony of Victoria and also in New Zealand. 
At any time this important fresh recognition of the virtues 
of the principle of compulsory arbitration by a community 
of British blood and British allegiance might have been 
expected to exercise a considerable influence in the Mother- 
country. But with special confidence might a dis- 
position to experiment legislatively in the same direc- 
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tion as that in growing vogue in the Australasian 
Colonies have been predicted on the morrow of a war 
in which those Colonies had borne a prominent and very 


honourable part. In thousands of working-class homes 


in this country there must be a feeling now, such as never 


existed before the present century, of genuine brotherhood 
with the Australians, and by consequence of readiness to 
understand, and, if possible, to share, their ways of looking 
at industrial questions. The natural growth of such 
feelings may; indeed, be held to have shown itself in the 
voting on the compulsory arbitration question at the 
Trade-Union Congress in 1901,as compared with that in 
1900. To what reasons, then, must we attribute the fact 
that while the senior Australian Colony committed itself 
last year toa very striking advance in respect of the judicial 
regulation of wages, Trade-Union opinion here shows a 
marked retrogression on that subject ? 

To a very large extent, no doubt, the reaction here 
is due to reflections as to the probabilities of an 
anti-Trade-Union bias in any Arbitration Court which 
could conceivably, in existing circumstances, be set up by 
Parliament. The leading individual fact which has given 
rise to these reflections is the judgment of the House of 
Lords in the Taff Vale case, by which the funds of Trade- 
Unions were declared to be liable for damages on account 
of illegal conduct on the part of their members in connec- 
tion with Labour disputes. The judgment was given, of 
course, before the Trade-Union Congress of 1901, and was, 
indeed, the main topic discussed at that gathering. But 
its full meaning, when regarded in connection with recent 
decisions restricting the limits of legal picketing during 
strikes, appears to have gathered ever-increasingly ominous 
volume in the minds of Trade-Unionists. With it, moreover, 
they group the pretty general endorsement by public opinion 
of the soundness of the principles of the Taff Vale decision— 
to them so alarming in its menace to their resources as 
fighting organisations—and the disinclination shown by the 
House of Commons to face the question of any general 
reconsideration of Trade-Union law. Putting all these 
things together, the majority of the members of the larger 
Unions seem to feel that, supposing that at the present, or 
any early, date legislation could conceivably be secured 
creating Arbitration Courts to which Labour disputes 
should compulsorily be submitted, the purpose of such 
legislation would not be favourable to the claims of 
organised Labour, and that this unfavourable purpose 
would be understood and cheerfully carried out by the 
judicial functionaries appointed to administer the law. 
Such, we say, seems to be the widespread feeling. In- 
teresting examples of it were afforded by speakers in 
the course of last week’s debate in the Trade-Union 
Congress. Mr. Sexton, of the National Union of Dock 
Labourers, indicated that he thought that, however the 
umpire in an Arbitration Court were appointed, even if he 
were “elected by the workers,” he would be “influenced by 
the bias of his class.” That class being, in present circum- 
stances (so he appears to have implied), inevitably the upper, 
or upper middle, the “ bias” would be against the workers ; 
and as an illustration of his meaning he added that “ if 
the Penrhyn dispute had been submitted to such a Court, 
the heroic struggle of the quarrymen would have been closed 
long ago by submission to the employer's conditions.” Ina 
very different part of the Labour world, Mr. Cummings, of 
the great and powerful Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Society, went so far as to say that they would rather 
submit their claims to their employers, who understood the 
difficulties of the trade, than to a Judge, who, “with 
the bias of his class,” would think the terms which had 
actually been conceded by the employers too favourable. 
Mr. Cowey, of the Miners’ Federation, spoke on the same 
side. He had had enough of Judges, he said, during the 
past eighteen months; they were biassed against Trade- 
Unions. He was for freedom and a strong Trade-Union. 
Arbitration was all very well, but it must not be 
compulsory. 

These ‘rade-Unionists are plainly wrong in their 
assumption of bias on the part of Judges. They them- 
selves acknowledged, so lately as in the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee to the Trade-Union Congress 
of last year, that the decisions of the House of Lords had 
been distinctly favourable as a whole to the interests of 
workmen in the cases which had been carried up to them 
under Mr. Chamberlain’s great Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Act. On the other hand, it ; 
true that there is a large body of feline beret 
able to Trade-Unions generally, and rather indinetar 


nately so, as being in great measure res i 

advance of American jon German, aa ye wry 
British, manufactures. We do not go into rtm yet 
The imputation is partly just and partly unjust tt now, 
recognised the existence of the feeline soninet thee 
in the public mind, based, as in the main it is, n red 
class but on national grounds, we hope that. Tr = 
Unionists will take the necessary steps to remove Mg bh, 
abandoning all attempts at the limitation of producti _ 
from machinery. Meanwhile, however, we are bound to = 
cognise that, holding, with whatever amount of error or si 
understanding, the views which we have mentioned as to the 
attitude of the non-artisan classes towards themselves they 
are quite right in drawing from them inferences unfavour 
able to compulsory arbitration. Clearly, when Unions aro 
tolerably strong it would be very foolish of them to i 
render the freedom to use their strength, even limited . 
it may prove to be by recent decisions, for the sake of 
referring their claims to Courts which they believe would 
be unfriendly. Moreover, the lights thrown from the 
Antipodes on the working of compulsory arbitration 
where there can be no such talk of class prejudice or bias 
as is indulged in here, are of a very broken character. The 
Melbourne correspondent of the Economist (September 6th) 
speaks of the large number of slow and weak workers 
thrown out of employment as the result of the operation of 
compulsory Wages Boards there, and the “great increasg 
of destitution.” And if that channel of information js 
regarded as suspect in Trade-Union quarters, Mr. Tom 
Mann’s evidence from New Zealand in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century is by no means all 
cheerful. He still pronounces in favour of the principle 
of compulsory arbitration, but he has to acknowledgo 
that in New Zealand there is much dissatisfaction 
among the operatives in certain trades at recent decisions 
of the Courts. The dissatisfied trades may only be a 
small minority, but, as Mr. Cummings told the Congress, 
they include the boilermakers ; and they include, or have 
included, sailors and printers. Further, Mr. Mann evi- 
dently discerns that the tide of prosperous trade in New 
Zealand may turn, perhaps is turning, and that the smooth 
working of a compulsory arbitration system, which, if 
it does justice, may have to order a series of wage- 
reductions, seems problematical. If this be so in the 
green tree, Trade-Unionists may well hesitate to press for 
the grafting of this somewhat uncontrollable shoot on the 
dry old tree at home. The New South Wales legislation 
has not been in operation long enough to allow of any 
deductions from its working. Mr. Wise, the Attorney- 
General for that Colony, who explained the scope of the 
law, which he was chiefly instrumental in passing, in the 
August number of the National Review, is full of hope, 
and maintains that if compulsory arbitration succeeds 
there, the case for it will be proved. It will be helped, 
no doubt; but for the present the Trade-Union Con- 
gress, though for reasons of mixed quality, has clearly 
come to the right conclusion. 








THE SCHOOLBOY OF FICTION. 


“fFNHE inability of the average public schoolboy to express 

himself in his own language has of late been the subject 
of much criticism. ..... In spite of the increased struggle 
for life, and its necessarily altered conditions, our public school 
curriculum has remained practically what it was fifty years 
ago.” These two sentences are taken from an essay on “ Modern 
Education” which appeared in Tuesday's Morning Post, and 
are typical of the attitude taken up by a very large number of 
persons towards éducational questions. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that an enormous amount of the criticism that 
is directed against our existing systems of education is the 
outcome of ignorance,—or rather, perhaps, of a curious inability 
or unwillingness to see what could be seen if critics cared to 
look for it. For the fact is that although the first problem to 
be considered in deciding what you mean to teach is the 
capacity of the pupil to learn, the great majority of people do 
not in the least understand schoolboy character. Boys them- 
selves know what they think and feel, though they may not be 








able to explain it themselves to another person. When grown-up 
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people attempt to analyse the schoolboy character—to —_ 
picture, that is, of schoolboys as they see them—in nearly 
every case the result is the queerest of failaves. 

It is, indeed, a curious fact that, with so wide a field for 
study open to writers of fiction, the result achieved in the 
character-drawing of schoolboys by novelists, considered as a 
body, has been so meagre. There is hardly any type of man 
or woman that has not been drawn by some writer with 
subtlety and distinction. But of studies of boys from the age 
at which they first go to a preparatory, or what used to be 
called a “ private,” school, up to the age when they leave a 
public school, there are very few that are in theslightest degree 
convincing. Instead, the traditional scioolboy—the school- 
boy of fiction—is the quaintest of caricatures. The things 

that he does and says; his behaviour, not only to his 

masters, but to his schoolfellows; in short, his whole 
outlook on life, are so different from those of the real 
live schoolboy as be actually exists to-day, that it is 
impossible not to wonder if at any time he had an exist- 
ence outside the brain of the writer of fiction; or if he 
had, how it has happened that he has now disappeared. For 
what is the kind of boy that was described to us, let us say, 
thirty or forty years ago,—the boy, that is, who still remains 
typical to some minds of the school product? Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about him is his tendency towards 
crime, Apple-stealing is merely a peccadillo: no schoolboy 
story some years ago was complete without the robbing of an 
orchard. But that is comparatively nothing. He invariably 

“gets out at night,” often in order to visit dreadful places 
where a wicked man sells him gin, or arranges bets for him 

which eventually lead him into serious trouble. Occasionally 
he visits billiard-saloons, usually referring darkly to the table as 
“the board of green cloth”; or in some oceult manner 
arranges a match ut pigeon-shooting, in order to compare the 
capabilities of his own and a companion’s gun. Of course, he 
collides at intervals with “the Doctor” (schoolmasters fall 
into two classes, “ushers” and “ the Doctor”’), as often as not 
on the occasion of a “ barring-out.” “The great barring-out,” 
indeed, is an almost inevitable episode in his school career, 
which taken as a whole is an extraordinary record of dis- 
honesty, turbulence, and opposition to authority. 

The bad schoolboy of this type is perhaps the commonest 
of the characters of school-stories. But there is another type 
almost as common, and best summed up, perhaps, as the prig. 
The most noticeable feature of this type of schoolboy is the 
precision of his language. He never speaks except in the 
purest of English, while the allusive style of his conversation, 
and his power of quoting Latin and Greek to fit any occasion, 
would do credit to the most gifted raconteur. Even if only 
thirteen or fourteen years old, he addresses his schoolfellows 
as “Gentlemen,” and in speaking of such ordinary matters as 
acricket match or a game at football, he uses phrases stilted 
enough to grace the pages of a guide to letter-writing. 
Curiously enough, the priggish type of schoolboy is not con- 
fined to the stories which were popular thirty or forty years 
ago. It survives in modern fiction; its latest appearance, 
indeed, was in a book of modern school-life written by a well- 
known Head-Master. In this case the natural priggishness of 
the hero was supplemented by a maudlin sentimentality that 
caused him to entertain deep feelings of affection towards a 
young lady, whom even while still at school he intended to 
make his wife. How does it come about that such an im- 
pression of the tendencies of schoolboy character as this can be 
made upon any writer? Yet there it is, and though not one 
schoolboy in a thousand would ever be guilty of such sickly 
sentiment, the book goes forth as a serious contribution to the 
literature of school-life, 

Is there no first-rate school-story,—a story, that is, which 
contains a really good study of schoolboy character? It 
would perhaps be rash to say that, with the exception of “ Tom 
Brown,” no good study of a schoolboy has been made. But 
it is difficult to recall any such study conveying to the reader 
half the “sense” of school-life that makes “Tom Brown” as 
alive to-day as in the days of the old ‘Pig and Whistle,’ 
and in some respects as true a picture of the life of 
any school as it was true of Rugby in the time of 
Arnold. “Tom Brown ” is, indeed, one of the very few 
attempts that have been made to write seriously of schools as 
they are. Other books seem to fall into two categories: one, 








the school-story with a quite impossible, or at least exceed- 
ingly improbable, amount of incident in it, the kind of 
story that can be used in the first instance as a serial; the 
other, the boek which treats of schoolboys wholly from the 
humorous or satirical point of view. Dickens’s “ Dotheboys 
Hall,” for example, is caricature pure and simple,—not that 
some such kind of academy as Mr. Squeers’s may not 
have existed in Dickens's time, but because it was 
Dickens's intention to exaggerate what he saw. Would 
anybody claim, again, that Mr. Anstey meant “ Vice-Versa ” 
to be a serious study of school-life? The critic might justly 
claim that it is one of the most amusing books that have been 
written, but leaving, of course, the question of the possi- 
bilities of a talisman alone, could he honestly go further? 
The auther of “The Human Boy,” to take another amusing 
book, openly selects the bizarre and ridiculous vather than 
the natural and commonplace. If the creator of Dick 
Bultitude sneers, the inventor of the Piebald Rat only grins 
broadly. Both, in their different ways, are antipathetic to 
their subjects. They look at their boys, not with them. 

That seems to be the quality lacking in the great majority 
of the creators of the schoolboy of fiction,—a lack of 
sympathy. What is it that prevents writers from presenting 
pictures of schoolboy life which those who have been school. 
boys can accept, of which they say to themselves at once, 
“This is true; this is what I did, and what I felt, and what I 
thought”? Is it, perhaps, that the great majority of men, 
when they have “put away childish things,” simply cannot 
see what they used to see, and therefore cannot, if 
they are writers, write convincingly about what they saw ? 
That would seem to be the hard, general rule, but there are, of 
course, exceptions, Stevenson was an exception; he was able 
as a man tosee the worldas he saw it as a child, which perhaps 
explains the fact that men and women can read “The 
Child’s Garden of Verses” with delight, while it does not 
interest children, who like to read about what other people 
say anddo. Mr. Kipling, again, is an exception, difficult as 
it may be to some people to accept whole-heartedly his 
portrait of Stalky and his companions. If for no other sentence 
that he wrote, Mr. Kipling proved his knowledge of boyhood 
by that wonderful sentence in the chapter entitled “The 
Flag of their Country”: “The reserve of a boy is tenfold 
deeper than the reserve of a maid.” “The Flag of their 
Country,” indeed, stands almost alone—perhaps with the best 
passages in “Tom Brown”—as an analysis of the emotions 
of boyhood. With the exception of that chapter and “Tom 
Brown,” there has been very little written about schoolboys that 
is really worth reading,—a curious fact in these days when a 
new “field” would be worth a great deal to a writer of fiction. 
But the fact remains: there is hardly anything to-day that is 
more written about than education, and there is hardly any sub- 
ject which has been less understood by writers of fiction than 
the schoolboy. 





THE CHARM OF CHELSEA. 

ERHAPS there is no grievance quite so satisfying as that 

of the amateur antiquarian. It needs, for one thing, no 
factitious feeding; the flame burns palpably, and with a 
conscious companionableness; and he whom it possesses 
knows nothing of the discomfort of those who want to 
grumble but have nothing to grumble at. For him there is 
the whole modern spirit serving enticingly as a target; “ im- 
provements” and Town Councils are the windmills for his 
tilt; sanitary inspectors, builders, and speculators a never- 
failing goad. A strenuous protestant life he leads who would 
save from the new age some relic of the old, and, happily, 
there have always been men and women under bond of their 
sensibilities to lead it. One is grateful to them, one shares 
their emotions, one tries as far as may be to do as they 
did. And yet somehow with the reading of their toils and 
complainings a certain scepticism will mingk. Did not 
they exaggerate just a little? Was it true that London 
was never again the same after this street had been 
cut, that building pulled down, that landmark removed? To 
them, perhaps, it never was, for something they had known 
and loved was gone. But to us who have come after and 
never seen, except in some old print, the building that so 
moved them, the loss is too impersonal, and the effort to re- 
construct and visualise the past too exhausting. The “oldest 
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inbabitant,’—who quite believes him? These lamentations 
and querulous head-shakings, this babble of green fields where 
we see slums, does it really touch us? The instinctive 
response is to cling all the more tenderly “to that which still 
is left.” Each generation, in fact, finds something fresh in 
the past to cherish, and driven from one object, gathers round 
another with a yet stronger contentment. So long as in any 
neighbourhood there remains a single memorial of the past, 
those who have a feeling for such things will make shift 
to persuade themselves that their cup is full. This is at 
least a comforting philosophy, more comforting, perhaps, 
than philosophical,— it works so suspiciously well in 
practice. The records, for instance, of the most appealing 
of all our London suburbs are drenched in tears. Right down 
the decades of the last century chronicler after chronicler 
chants little but a dirge over the Chelsea of his youth, the 
Chelsea that was. We of to-day read their pages, trying hard 
to groan in sympathy; but as we read we remember the 
Chelsea of the present, the Hospital and its pensioners, the 
river's stretch, the sweep of the old houses on the bank, the 
storied church,—and no groan will come. Though since his 
day nearly the whole place has been pulled down and rebuilt, 
Chelsea is still as fascinating as it was to Leigh Hunt. It 
has a flavour that no amount of reconstruction seems able 
wholly to destroy,—the imperishable suggestiveness of an 
English Montmartre, where history has left some footprints, 


where literature has lingered, where the arts still foregather, 
and where enough still remains of old red-tiled houses to give, 
with the eternal Thames, no paltry background. Decidedly 
Chelsea in the present year of grace is not all fitting back- 
ground for its own memories. Selection, augmentation have 
to be called in, and one must not be over-exacting about the 
starting-point. So long as there really is a starting-point, that 


is the great thing; for in this matter of amateur antiquarianism 
imagination abhors a vacuum. <A grove of trees is all that is 


left of the once brilliant, once crowded Ranelagh, and of the 
many thousand masquerades and fétes it witnessed nothing 
now survives but an iron ring fixed in one of these trees, a 


lantern-holder in those eighteenth-century revels. Butso long 
as this grove and this ring exist, Ranelagh by a not too 
severe effort of fancy may be re-created. You have some- 
thing to work on, and if you do not disdain even the least 
promising beginnings, Chelsea may in this fashion be traced 
back through the centuries. And if all else fails, there are 
still names—the only things that never die—names of streets 
and taverns and houses, never, though one sometimes fails to 
remember it, never given haphazard, never without a meaning, 
and a thousand times more enduring than the man, the 
occasion, or the whim that brought them forth. <A not over- 


substantial food this, but those who have learned the virtue 
or the necessity of an easy contentment will find in it a 
nourishment far from despicable. It is the tremendous “ pull” 


of this hobby that it accepts half a loaf not only with 
philosophy but with actual gratitude. Chelsea offers one a 
few well-nigh perfect loaves, but inevitably for the most part 
it is a matter of crumbs and small antiquarian fragments. 
Draw a line parallel with the Embankment through the 
heart of Chelsea and a bare half-mile inland, learn all there is 


to be known of the men and women who have lived and of 
the events that have taken place within this area, and you 


vill know most of English history, a goodly portion of English 
literature, something of old-time English gaiety—for Chelsea 
begins with Ranelagh and ends with Cremorne—and not a 
little of what is best in modern English art. Even as you 
stand by the approaches to Chelsea Bridge, with your foot 
barely in the borough boundaries, you touch with one hand 
the Romans, with the other Horace Walpole. For down 
in the river-bed below the Britons indubitably engaged the 
Roman invaders; and just across the roadway stood Ranelagh, 
with its grounds sloping down to the river’s brim. It is 
less than a hundred years since the Rotunda was sold for 
firewood, and yet as one thinks of the festivities it wit- 
nessed it is hard to decide whether we are whole centuries 
away irom the spirit and idea that made them possible, or 
whether Ranelagh was not a fashion that may again come in. 
Perhapa, aiter all, it was not much more “brilliant” than an 
Earl's Court Exhibition. Beneath all contemporary accounts 
of it one somebow penetrates toa decided suspicion of dulness, 


of quiet, sterling, Anglo-Saxon insipidity. Take away the 


glamour of cocked hats and swords and silk knee-breech, 
and does that eternal promenade round the fireplace look a 
more enticing than the Board Walk at Atlantic City? No 
Ranelagh held true to its racial origin, and the same inseru, 
table Providence that permits the modern English musie-hall 
and the modern American seaside resort, and the sort of enter. 
tainment provided by each, will doubtless in its own good time 
revive this old Chelsea pleasure-garden. It hada wonderful 
career in its day. For fifty years it was the first rendezvous 
of the town, the great promenade and gossiping-ground of 
that gorgeous, rollicking, demented age,—its floor, as Walpole 
wrote, “all of beaten Princes; you can’t set your foot with. 
out treading on a Prince or Duke of Cumberland.” Now 
its grounds belong to our English Hotel des Invalides, The 
Hospital shows to perfection Wren’s Demosthenic gift of 
appositeness. It is simple, it is commanding, and now 
that time and that incomparable artist, the London atmo. 
sphere, have turned the bricks to a tawny red, it gives 
out an effect of quietude and comfort and resifulness guch 
as a rural parsonage might envy. There are few places 
in London where one may spend a_ half-hour 59 
pleasantly, wandering round the grounds, or through the 
corridors, or sitting in some sunny nook with a pensioner and 
listening as he gives a version of the Crimean War that 
would have made Kinglake gasp and stare, or tells some little 
incident of the Mutiny that will never find its way into the 
history books. One walks square and upright within thesa 
precincts, filled with sudden humility as a hero of a hundred 
fights salutes one, and turning round irresistibly to watch 
his glorious hobble out of sight. A pleasant enough place, in 
all conscience, for these grizzled veterans to round off their 
days in, with smiling grounds about them; good food, and 
plenty of it; good air and good tobacco; a little gardening on 
their private patches by way of exercise and profit; and all 
round them tablets and flags and monuments to jog the 
memory and lead to talk, trophies of British battles for near 
two hundred years. 

King Charles pervades this part of Chelsea. The King’s 
Road was of his building, and the little block of ancient 
houses in Paradise Row, facing the fine mansion from which 
Walpole managed England for nearly twenty years, is full of 
Stuart memories. Even Tite Street, though modern, and what 
is worse, modern Queen Anne, has its little offering of associa 
tions to make, and is, indeed, already a part of the Listory of 
painting. A few yards further westward, and stretching from 
the Embankment to Queen’s Road there interposes the green 
of the famous Physie Garden, the bequest of Sir Hans Sloane 
to the Apothecaries’ Company for the study and cultivation 
of medicinal plants and herbs, the oldest botanic garden in 
England, now in its two hundred and thirtieth year of warfare 
with London soot and fog. And so, passing tlie site of the 
‘Old Swan Inn,’ where a rumour of the plague gave Pepys 
such a terrible fright, Cheyne Walk is reached with its 
memories of Maclise and George Eliot and Count d Orsay, 
the last of the dandies, Disraeli’s **Count Mirabel,” and the 
victim of more than one of Carlyle’s playfully scorching notes. 
3ut of all the houses along this historic Walk the best 
known and the most pleasing is the Queen’s House, built, it is 
said, by Wren for Catherine of Braganza, and for twenty 
years the home of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Two doors away 
from it stood Don Saltero’s Coffee House, the country club 
and gathering-place of the wits of the early eighteenth century. 
Next to it in those days was Henry VIII.’s Manor House, the 
scene of some scandalous history between Katherine, Lord 
Admiral Seymour, and the Princess Elizabeth. Lady Jane Grey 
lived there afterwards, so too did Anne of Cleves and “ Armada” 
Howard and Lord Cheyne, and finally Sir Hans Sloane. It was 
only one of the seven or eight palaces that made Chelsea two 
hundred and fifty years ago one of the show-spots of Europe. 
Nothing of them now remains except here and there a gateway 
or garden wall. From where Oakley Street now runs into the 
Embankment down to the russet tower of the old riverside 
church, Chelsea belongs to literature,—to Swift and Atterbury; 
Dr. Johnson trying his hand at making Chelsea china; John 
Gay playing secretary to the Duchess of Monmouth; Smollett 
keeping open house each week-end for Fleet Strect, and Grub 
Street too; Leigh Hunt and his “ poetical Tinkerdom, without 
parallel even in literature”; the Kingsleys at the Rectory 
House; and finally Carlyle and the last forty-seven years of 
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nuous and tempestuous life. None, however, of these lies 
1d church, but one may still Bee there the records of one 
of the greatest Englishmen of alltime. During the ten most 

owded years of his life Sir Thomas More worshipped in this 
ee served in the processions, and sang in the choir. Here 


his stre 
in theo 


chur : sige 

he built a private chapel, and here he intended to be buried, 
i . . . 

and here is his tombstone with the epitaph of his own 

designing, lacking, however, one pregnant word, The palace 


that he built near by has long since been pulled down, but 
something of the benignity and full-rounded graciousness of 
the man seems to hover still over Chelsea itself, making it as 
different from other places as More was from other men. 





HARVEST-TIME ON THE FELLS. 

S I wandered in solitary thought across the moor I heard 
A yoices in front of me. As the tones were in complete 
accord with my mood and with that region of cheerful silence, 
I was but mildly curious as to their origin. I lingered on the 
summit of a splintered outcrop of rock and looked around me. 
To my eye the scene was perfect. The heather was in full 
Blooea: the air was resonant with the humming of bees, 
jntent on petty plundering of the purple flowerets; around 
the heather-beds were here and there solid banklets of dainty 
crimson and white heatherbell, and next them the harebell’s 
large sky-blue corolla curtseying on its slender stalk to every 
swerve of the breeze. Beneath the domain of the hardy 
heather 2 waving green wilderness marked the haunt of the 
bracken, very rugged in its upper portion, with fragments 
from the crumbling hillside above, but lower down opening 
out an almost level ledge of the mountain. 

Descending leisurely to this, I recognised some of my neigh- 
bours at work among the bracken. One was entting the stout 
stems with a seytho, leaving a thick swath behind him, 
which another spread out so that the sun’s rays might dry it. 
Some two-score yards away, three other men were loading a 
sleigh wicti the dark brown harvest cut some days ago, and 
now ready for the barn. 
field of the lowland farm. 
looked so smooth and almost level was in reality furrowed 
and seamed with rocky 


This was a great contrast to the hay- 
The ground which from above 





vith innumerable watercourses 
places. One moment the sleigh timbers creaked as a sudden 
strain was put upon them by an unseen hollow, next the 
runners were grinding with unpleasant sound over a pave- 
These men have been on the moors 


ment of bould 
since soon after daybreak, and shortly they would have 
to return to their farms. I assisted to bind on the dusky 
load, and made down the hillside in their company. The 
path taken by the rude conveyance was, it seemed to me 
it fell so steeply that at places 





at first, a dried-up watercourse; 
our combined resistance alone prevented the sleigh from over- 
running the sturdy little mare in front, while the unevenness 
kept us continually on the alert lest the load should, as the 
dalesmen put it, “keck ower” at some particularly awkward 
point. But the cautious and sure-footed animal in the traces 
brought down the Joad with safety to the level of the mountain 
tarn, of which we lad enjoyed almost a bird's-eye view. In 
our Lake-Country dales it is impossible to grow enough straw 
for bedding purposes in winter, and the hayfield is often in- 
sufficient for forage, therefore the farmer turns to the uplands 
and draws thence the necessary supplies. Large areas of 
bracken are cut every year, and by primitive sleigh routes 
brought down to where carts can be used conveniently. The 
scythe used in cutting bracken is a much shorter contrivance 
tuan the ordinary one, but the work is more tiring. The 
ground is so covered with stones or otherwise uneven that but 
seldom can the labourer get two swinging strokes together, 
and the perpetual jerking to avoid the blade being damaged 
accounts for many a man’s dislike to the work. 

A couple of gamekeepers, as we came to the mere-side, 
were preparing a boat to row to the other end of the tarn, and 
as I wished to ramble in that direction, I embarked with 
them. In the clear peaty depths trout were lazily finning 
waterweeds, and 


in and out among the gently swaying 
Smauer fry disported nearer the surface. As we ap- 


proached one point the keepers ceased rowing in order 
nat we might float over where a large pike lay in wait 
for its prey, and at a rocky islet ran ashore that I might 


Inspect the trees where the recently shot vermin were gibbeted. 








The boat was forced through a fringe of blue irises to the 
mouth of a tiny beck, where I landed. Scon the faintly 
rutted track I was following changed direction, and I struck 
ucross the heathy waste. Grouse rushed away with querulous 
cries, curlew and heron banished silence from the wilds, while 
from tussock and cevin small birds chirped and twittered. 
A lark high above was singing a joyous roundelay; suddenly 
his ringing notes were stilled, and down from his crazy 
height he rushed, for the raucous voice of a buzzard struck 
terror to the tiny singer. Wave after wave of moor- 
land,—a sameness which might almost become monotony. 
Each hollow, opening out its treasures, gave the same 
tiny stream with myriad sphagnum and stunted 
willows, every shallow glen was carpeted with bracken 
and heather. A great knot of fir-trees 
rose on the near horizon, and as I stepped up the stony 
ridge to which they anchored with huge cable-like roots 
away in front there appeared a series of distant blue mountains 
—the heights of Lakeland—while nearer at hand stretched 
outward along triangular plateau, its apex touching the nearest 
fell, its base the ridge on which I stood. Inabout the middle of 
this expanse was a fairly large tarn,—my present objective. 
In about half-an-hour I was close to its shores. As the lower 
ground was reached a score of small tumuli met my eye, and 
on approach these proved to be of peat, miniature stacks 
loosely piled so that the air circulated freely through them; 
and though built wet, their contents would soon become 
dry. At the tarn-edge I spent some minutes in collecting the 
tine yellow water-lilies which are found only in this tarn in our 
neighbourhood; then espying a man at work in the distance, I 


bogs 


But now a change. 


made in his direction. The intervening space wasswampy; some- 
times by a stretch of grass-bents I pushed on only to be stopped 
by a spongy bog too wide to leap. But here and there retrac- 
ing my steps, I gradually worked across the maze. The man 
was mowing the reeds, which in wide stretches favour such 
surroundings,—not an easy task when the disproportion of 
sound land is considered. Of course, ke only mowed the more 
accessible places, but even then he had to garner the cut stems 
on a hand sleigh and draw them to a hillside where the tarn 
waters, if overpent after a thunderstorm, were little likely to 
reach. The reeds ulso were to be used for winter bedding, and 
so large a quantity are required in the dales abutting the 
plateau that half-a-dozen barns for their summer storage 
are in the immediate neighbourhood of the swamps. 


‘> 

Half-a-mile on—I was now facing eastward to reach one of the 
valleys—I came across a party of men digging peat. The 
heather tufts had been burnt away, and the thin veil of soil 
thrown aside to lay bare the deposits. Then with along narrow 
spade cuts were made in the chocolate-coloured pile, so that 
oblong blocks some nine by four inches were easily separated, 
and these were collected and wheeled aside to be piled into the 
loose erections previously mentioned. The dexterity of the 
spademan was pretty to watch; the blade of the tool was 
plied as freely and easily as a knife. Peat-digging on 


1 


the flanks of the fells is easy compared with the same 
work on the lowlands, for here drainage is rapid and suilicient, 
and the deposits are less dense and moist. Many of the dale 
farms still use little other fuel than peat and coppice- 
vood. As I stood near the labourers, I noticed a violet 
in bloom—a rare occurrence on such an exposed situation— 
and into my mind rushed an anecdote of “ Wonderful 
Walker,” vicar of the mountain parish of Seathwaite a century 
ago, whose life of industry and nobility of character claimed the 
admiration of William Wordsworth. “See you that 
violet?” pointing to a little simple pansy that was bending 
its graceful flower close to the spot on which he stood. “ Look 
at it, and think how it came there. Last autumn this spot 
was covered with bog-earth, which had probably rested on this 
bleak and barren moor ever since the Deluge. It was dis- 
turbed last year by the spade of the turf-getter, and now this 
beautiful flower has sprung up in this place! For ages and 
ages its seed must have remained embedded in this sour and 


Said he: 


barren bog; yet, once disturbed by the and of man, it springs 
up fresh and lively, to show that God can keep alive what to 
the eye of man may seem to perish, and can deck with grace 
and beauty even the most unpromising spots of creation!” 


W. T. PALMER. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srn,—Neither of the clergy who have written to the Spectator 
of September 6th in answer to your article on the above sub- 
ject appears to realise what an immense boon it would be to 
those of the clergy who are living on the very verge of their 
small incomes if they could be freed, as your plan would free 
them, from the harassing uncertainty of dependence on tithe, 
and of being always subject to the caprice of surveyors in the 
matter of unreasonable dilapidations. May I quote froma 
letter, written in the course of last year by a clergyman’s wife 
(as I give no name, I think there is no breach of confidence) ?— 

“We have only had £40 for tithes owing up to October, 1900, 
and it is now June llth. It seems six months’ credit is expected, 
and some take much longer. There are still a few smaller tithes 
which may amount to about £5 to be paid, but these tithes are 
uncertain. Soas we have had to use £20 of the £40, we have 
only £20 till the April tithes are again paid in the winter months. 
It is really very ditficult for clergymen to live.” 
On this income a charge was made of £23 for dilapidations, 
but it was paid for them by a friend who knew of their straits. 
I have heard of another case where the income of a living was 
suddenly reduced to £75 owing to the glebe farm being un- 
tenanted. In these cases if the Commissioners could “lump” 
all their properties together they could probably pay each the 
regular income without loss.—I am, Sir, &c., A FRIEND. 





(To Tas Epitor of Tur “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I think all readers of the Spectator who take an intelii- 
gent interest in the welfare of the Church of England will be 
grateful to you for the suggestive article in your issue of 
August 30th on “The Poverty of the Clergy,” inspired by Pro- 
fessor Beeching’s able letter. The proposal of a Commission to 
go into the question of Church finance exactly meets the need. 
To a man who, like myself, has had some years of business 
training before ordination, the chaotic condition of Church 
finance, and the waste entailed in its administration, are an 
appalling spectacle. The first step towards a remedy is un- 
doubtedly the appointment of a strong Commission. This 
course I urged in a paper read before the Lancaster Clerical 
Society three months ago. With your permission I will 
transcribe a few sentences :— 

“Hitherto we have believed that soundness in the Faith is the 

proper substitute for unsoundness in finance. The whole effective- 
ness of the Church of England has suffered in consequence. I 
would suggest that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as prac- 
tically representing the treasury of the Church, be empowered to 
appoint, say, five financial experts to go into the whole question 
of Church finance. The best possible men should be obtained, 
and every facility should be afforded them. They should be em- 
powered to take evidence, to inquire into the administration of 
the funds of other religious bodies where possible, not inquisi- 
torially, but in order to learn, to go into the whole matter of 
Church property and funds, and to consider the advisability of 
amalgamation or absorption into one treasury of the various 
Church aid societies, or the decentralisation of funds to diocesan 
boards of finance. They should also deal with the question of 
providing a retiring fund for aged and infirm clergy, beneficed or 
otherwise, a fund which would not be administered as a charity, 
but as deferred payment of stipend, and as a right.” 
I earnestly hope that Professor Beeching will formulate some 
workable scheme, perhaps something on the lines of that 
which I have ventured to suggest, and press it forward. It is 
a hopeful sign when the Credo of those who have deservedly 
won position and reputation does not begin with lazsser faire. 
—I an, Sir, &e., Tracey W. WALKER. 

Morecambe. 


[To tue Eviror or THE “ SpectTaTor.”] 
S1r,—I crave your indulgence to allow a layman a little space 
in your columns to make a pleaon behalf of his national 
Church. Just now the ery throughout the country is for 
efficiency, and the abolition of abuses in every Department of 
the State. Is it not time also for the Church of England 
through her Commissioners to set her house in order? The 
populations of our parishes have grown since the commence- 
ment of the past century, and are still on the increase. There 
is a dearth of candidates for Holy Orders. The supply of 
men duly qualified to serve God in the ministry of the Church 
is not equal to the demand consequent on the growth of 
existing parishes, and the springing up of new ones round our 


| great cities. It is no new thing to receive from time to tin 
@ 


| urgent appeals for help for our poorer cler 

| distibtion of the funds of the Obureh ie 
step if we honestly hope to see a better state of things, | 
would be a disgrace to any association to squander its slg 
/and at the same time go begging for its working members 
| to whom it apportions a starving wage. To the eden 
| of our Church, when they press so earnestly and elowunatte 
| the needs of their poorer brethren on the laity, the latter 
might reasonably reply: “Sell your palaces and pies 

pool some of your more than abundant incomes, and 
show your flocks that you do not mean to live in princely 
luxury so long as your poorer brethren are in want,” The 
national Church belongs to the nation, and every member of 
it in the land has a right to demand that its funds be fairly 
distributed among its officers. On the one hand, to be in a 
position to accept appointment to a See, a Bishop-elect must 
in some cases have substantial private means. Herein lies an 
evil, and the selection of perhaps the fittest person for 9 
responsible a charge is crippled at the outset. Take, for 
instance, the diocese of Durham. The Bishop resides in g 
palace and park at Bishop Auckland, some twelve miles 
off, and yet within the Cathedral precincts there is a 
suitable residence, which is at present unoccupied. The 
income of the bishopric is nominally about £7,000 
year. This would appear to be a more than sufficient 
income necessary to keep up the dignity and office of a Bishop, 
Unfortunately, he has to put down such a large amount of 
capital before entering into residence at Bishop Auckland 
that, unless he have ample private means, he enters on hig 
bishopric as poor as the proverbial church mouse. The 
visionary interest on this outlay of capital is practically a 
rent-charge for his life on his palace, and at his death the 
capital itself becomes a legacy for his heirs. The same may 
be said of the diocese of London, as well as of many another 
diocese. At Durham there are six Canons in residence, each 
in receipt of an income of £1,000 a year. There are, more. 
over, two parishes under the shadow of the Cathedral, of 
which the combined income is £378 and their population 
four hundred and eighty-two souls. These are situated in the 
fashionable quarter of the city and have no poor population 
to speak of. There are five parishes in the city with an 
average population of thirty-seven thousand souls and an 
average income of £255. These contain slums and a large 
poor population. I quote these figures from the “Church 
Directory and Almanac.” Then, again, take, for instance, 
the diocese of Rochester. It is on foot to build a princely 
palace for the present Bishop at a cost of £15,000, and to 
endow the bishopric with an income of £4,500 a year; and 
yet some of our hard-working Australian Bishops are in 
receipt of no more than £1,500 a year. The higher the 
value of the benefice, the more is expected of the holder 
of it. ‘There are many livings throughout the country 
which are no “livings” at all, and the incumbent has to 
beg for money for the schools and the necessary parish 
expenses. The spiritual welfare of our great and growing 
populations is the real issue. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that if the laity of the Church of England did their 
duty to their Church, and a small annual voluntary contribu- 
tion were made by every household, there would be little need 
for a Bishop of London's Fund in our great and wealthy 
Metropolis, or of a Clergy Sustentation Fund in our other 
dioceses. The great mass of the laity take refuge under the 
generosity and liberality of the few, and contribute practically 
nothing towards the ministrations and needs of their Church. 
The laity of other Communions, notably the Wesleyans and 
the Free Church of Scotland, have set us an example of what 
can be done. Abolish pluralism and redistribute the Church 
revenues upon business principles, and I believe that the laity 
of the Church of England will rise to their responsibilities — 
Tam, Sir, &e., A LayMay. 





(To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Si1r,—The amount required (£400,000 annually as we are told) 
to raise all the benefices of the Church of England up to £200 
per annum seems to paralyse the efforts of many who would 
otherwise make some attempt to help those clergy who are 
really in need. Might not a beginning be made in helping 
such parishes as are known to be deserving, and are pretty 





sure to be filled by able and zealous parish clergy? Would 
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any of your readers, for instanee, give an estimate of the sum 


required to raise all benefices in the patronage of the Bishops 
or of public trustees, such as the Hyndmann, Peach, Simeon, 
and Church Patronage Trusts, to £200 a year for populations 
under a thousand, and to £300 for populations above that 
number. If the livings in private patronage and in the patron- 
age of Colleges are deducted (as they clearly must be while 
such patrons have the power of selling their advowsons), 
we should probably find that the amount required was 
not half the emount stated above, and not more than 
might be expected from the laity of the Church 
of England, who are the richest laity in the world. 
The private patrons would then be left either to obtain men 
with private means for their poorer benefices, or would supple- 
ment them from the lay rectorial tithes, which so many of 
them hold; or finding themselves unable to obtain suitable 
men, or to increase the stipends of their benefices, would be 
willing to hand over the patronage to the Bishop of the diocese 
or toa public trust. Such a scheme would not meet all the 
cases of distress, but it would give the laity, who are ready to 
help, a guarantee that their money, if given, would go to assist 
deserving men; and they would feel that other cases of distress, 
not in the patronage of the Bishops or public trusts, might be 
met year by year during the lifetime of the present incumbents 
from Diocesan Relief Funds or the Queen Victoria Church 
Sustentation Fund. Does it not also seem a little beneath the 
dignity of the richest laity in the world to continue to criticise 
the use the Church makes of her income when it has been 
pointed out that tbe clergy pay Income-tax on £9,000,000, 
while the total income of the Chureh is £3,000,000? ‘T'o 
rearrange the division of the income of the Church between 
her clergy would be a matter of many years, and would require 
the passing of Actsof Parliament. To assist the cases above- 
named, and to offer an inducement to private patrons to give 
up the patronage of livings for which they cannot or will not 
provide an adequate stipend, might be commenced at once by 
providing a sullicient endowment for parishes in episcopal and 
public trust patronage,—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Southwold Vicarage. CiaubEe Hore Surton. 





A ROYAL RESIDENCE FOR WALES. 
{To THE Epirorn OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the recent shuffle of Royal residences—the palatial 
game of “general post” which naturally follows the demise 
of the crown—no very original idea seems to have been struck 
out, The King’s abandonment of Osborne is the one new 
feature, and generous as is the gift, and benevolent the design, 
one cannot help joining in the regret that the ruler of the 
waves should no more survey from his island home his fleet 
gathered beneath at Spithead. Much more to be lamented, 
however, is the ill-success of the plea so forcibly urged in the 
Spectator for a Royal residence in Ireland. Nothing, Iam 
convinced, would give greater satisfaction to loyal Irishmen 
than a princely Viceroy living in their midst; and surely, 
now that Irish demesnes are so grievously deserted, it would 
not be difficult to secure a suitable palace. The noble house 
of the Conolly family at Castletown at once occurs to one’s 
mind: a mansion fit for an Emperor, but now “in the hands 
of the stranger,” near enough to Dublin for convenience, and 
yet well removed beyond “thefragrance of the quays.” But, 
Sir, no one, I believe, has given a thought to the claims of 
Wales, where national feeling is every whit as strong as in the 
sister Celtic land, and whose loyalty is wholly beyond eavil. 
The Principality has its Prince, but the Prince has no 
residence, nor has any Prince of Wales lived in his Princi- 
pality since Edward II. was born, “regardless of pomp and 
nice accommodation,” as old Pennant puts it, yet “ shrouded 
in tapestry and” (in a bold bathos) “made as comfortable as 
possible,” in the little chamber in the Eagle Tower of Car- 
narvon Castle. Six centuries have passed since then, and the 
Castle still belongs tothe crown. It has been of late years most 
tenderly cared for and repaired with scrupulous veracity by 
the Deputy Constable, Sir Llywelyn Turner, but it would 
necessarily need a great deal done to it before the present 
Prince of Wales could be “made as comfortable as possible.” 
Carnarvon is obviously the natural residence of the descendant 
of the first Prince who was there shown to the people. It is 
the proper seat of one whose predecessor, the Black Prince, was 
seized of the lordships, castles, and towns of Carnarvon, Con- 





way, Beaumaris, and Anglesey. The statue of Edward I. over 
the King’s Gate, in which Pennant imagined that the conqueror 
was represented as “menacing his newly acquired subjects” 
with a half-drawn blade, is now so defaced that the menace— 
if menace it were—is smoothed away. It is time to re- 
sculpture the face,—to replace the menace, not with a 
blank countenance, but with a gracious expression. According 
to the Deputy Constable, Carnarvon Castle “ was erected to 
secure the King’s hold on the Welsh people, and was clearly 
intended as the future residence of the Prince of Wales.” 
However this may be as a matter of history, there can be no 
possible doubt that if Carnarvon Castle were the present 
eccasional residence of the Prince of Wales, “the King’s hold 
on the Welsh people,” strong as it is, would be yet more 
firmly established.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EXAMINER, Priryscot Cymru. 





“CONTENTIO VERITATIS.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEGTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Surely the clue to the title which has puzzled your 
reviewer in the Spectator of September 6th is to be found in the 
Vulgate of S. Jude 3: deprecans supercertari semel traditae 
sanctis fidei. Not classically expressed, I admit; perhaps 
your reviewer knows his Cicero better than his Vulgate.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Gro. BLADON. 

Higher Walton Vicarage, Preston. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—At the conclusion of your review of “ Contentio Veri- 
tatis ” in the Spectator of September 6th I notice that you are 
inclined to doubt the statement that “the decline in the num- 
ber of candidates for Holy Orders” arises “ from the difficulties 
of which this reconstruction of the faith [7.e., as indicated in 
these essays] would get rid.” Perhaps you will allow an 
Oxford undergraduate to state what he conceives to be the 
position of many thoughtful men of the younger generation, 
who, whatever their original intentions may have been, could 
not now conscientiously bring themselves to take Holy 
Orders. The men to whom I refer, and whom, I take it, 
the “Six Oxford Tutors” have principally in view, have little 
knowledge of sacred criticism; their intellectual apparatus 
is mainly the modes of thought derived from reading the 
Oxford school of Literae Humaniores; their scepticism, if 
scepticism it be, can hardly be regarded as implying more 
than suspended judgment. It need hardly be said that such 
men are profoundly conscious of the absolute perfection of 
Christian ethic. Moreover, they are convinced, in many cases 
at least, of the impossibility of living up to the standard of 
conduct prescribed by that ethic without the support afforded 
by a lively religious faith. Their difficulty is, however, pre- 
cisely the one which the authors of ‘ Contentio Veritatis” are 
trying to meet. They demand above all things a statement 
of Christian doctrine which shall commend itself to their 
intellectual as well as to their emotional nature, whereas 
for many such men to take Orders in the Church under exist- 
ing conditions would be to surrender their striving after a 
state of mind in which they could honestly say, “Credo quia 
intelligo.” I am aware that I am laying myself open to a 
charge of vagueness. It is, in fact, the vagueness of the 
mental attitude to which I have referred which diverts so 
many Oxford men from Holy Orders. It must, however, be 
understood that the supernatural element, as such, in religion 
is seldom a stumbling-block to these men. Their philo- 
sophical reading, such as it is, has probably accustomed them 
to regard the history of the world as the progressive revela- 
tion of a divine intelligence. The difficulty lies rather in 
am uneasy suspicion that the essentials of Christianity 
have become obscured by the accretion of doctrines which, 
however suitable for the ages in which they were formulated, 
are no longer either acceptable or indispensable to the intel- 
lectual needs of the present day. In a word, they desire to 
see the teaching of Christ divested of much of the miraculous 
element to which the Church requires the clergy to subscribe. 
The problem is indeed a difficult one. But I trust that I have 
said enough to show that if the vague theism of not a few 
thinking Oxonians is to be transformed into a vigorous 
religious faith, there must be, if not an entire reconstruction, 
at least a determined effort on the part of the Church to meet 
these honest doubters half-way. The publication of “ Con- 
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tentio Veritatis” is at least a step in this direction, ana as 
such should be welcomed by all who desire to see the Church 
of England retain her power to minister to the needs of the 
nation.—I am, Sir, &c., OXONIAN. 





AN HISTORICAL TRUTH SOCIETY. 
{To Tue Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sm,—Mr. G. G. Coulton in the Spectator of August 30th 
states that “the formation [in 1884] of a ‘Catholic Truth 
Society’ ” (and other bodies which he names) “ does but confirm 
many readers in the conviction which [he has] heard seriously 
defended by an educated lady, that Church histories are as 
truly works of imagination as any novel.” He adduces no 
evidence in support of this view, nor does it appear that it is 
based upon anytbing more substantial than the conviction 
of an educated (but anonymous) lady. The Society which I 
have the honour to represent has issued a large number of works 
bearing upon historical questions, and I trust, Sir, you will allow 
me to ask your correspondent whether, of his own knowledge, he 
can furnish examples of the “ works of imagination” of which 
he complains. We have taken every care to avoid the publication 
of anything contrary to historical truth; and in the only case 
known to us in which a doubtful statement had been accepted 
as accurate, we at once withdrew from publication the 
pamphlet in which it occurred. Mr. Coulton has so high a 
view of the “responsibility for the word published in print” 
that Lam sure he will, if unable to substantiate it, “retract 
publicly ” the statement into which he has apparently “been 
betrayed” by an “ educated lady.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
JAMES BRITTEN, 
Hon. Sec. Catholic Truth Society. 
26 Kennington Park Road, S.L. 





OUR STRANGE LANGUAGE. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The pronunciation by early Anglo-Indians of the long 
Hindustani “a” like “aw” was probably learnt from the 
came into contact. A Persian says “ Nawaub,” “ Punjaub,” 
‘kabaub,” where a Hindustani would say “ Nawab,” “Punjab,” 
‘kabab,” and regards the latter mode of pronouncing the long 


“a” as effeminate.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Irwin. 





NOT WANTED. 
[To THE Epiron OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—As one who entirely appreciates the work of the Expan- 
sion Committee in assisting the emigration of women from 
Britain to South Africa, I feel the importance of their being 
told frankly—if you like, brutally—what class of women are 
not wanted. In anew country women who do men’s work are 
not wanted. It is not desirable for their own sake or for the 
public interest that women clerks, bookkeepers, shorthand 
writers, should be shipped out to South Africa, In old 
countries, where the proportion of women is excessive, many 
must find work outside their homes; it is even necessary and 
reasonable that they should at times obtain work in compe- 
In a new country, especially in South 
but the need is for 
The proportion 





tition with men. 
Africa, women are urgently needed; 
women who do women’s work and do it well. 
of the sexes in our towns and mining districts is the reverse of 
that to which people are accustomed in England. The large 


? 


number of bachelors—ariisans, men of business, Civil servants 


Sa iris 
THE TEACHING OF GIRLS IN souTH AFRICA, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR,”] 

Srr,—May I oceupy a little of your space to comment on som 
remarks made by a correspondent in your issue of J uly 12th, 
who wrote concerning the foundation of a secondary school 
for girls in Johannesburg? Your correspondent wrote "So 
that our friends in the new Colonies may now, if they please 
avail themselves of an opportunity of giving their children i 
English education in Africa. Hitherto the South African 
[parent] has suffered under the same hard necessity as tho 
Anglo-Indian,” &c. If these words refer to the Transvaal 
only, they are true enough; but if they refer to the whole of 
South Africa, they are certainly misleading. I write from 4 
large girls’ school which was founded more than twenty years 
ago. The pupils, including nearly a hundred boarders 
number about two hundred and fifty. The staff consists 
almost entirely of teachers from England, many holdine 
University degrees or their equivalents. The pupils have 
been prepared for the Matriculation for the last twelye years, 
and some for the Intermediate B.A. We have also a gymna. 
sium and organised outdoor games, There is another large 
girls’ school in this town doing the same kind of work. There 
are, moreover, several schools of the same standard in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Town, but there the Dutch 
influence on the language is so great that a purely English 
Your wish, Mr. Editor, about 
the Boer and British girls being educated side by side expresses 


education is difficult to obtain. 


an admirable sentiment, and, from a sentimental point of view, 
weallendorseit. Asa matter of fact, it is what has prevailed in 
the South African schools for years; but any one who r spects 
the purity of the English language, and has tried to cope with 
the “ English as she is spoke” by the children in South Africa 
(mainly owing to the Dutch influence), knows that there are 
grave objections to this condition. I was for some time at a 
school in England much frequented by Anglo-Indian children, 
but Ialways understood that the necessity for their being sent 
home existed in the climate of India rather than in the lack 








—require board and lodging, and they must be content with 
high prices and extreme discomfort until we have a sufficient 
supply of capable women as cooks, housekeepers, and as land- 
ladies of hotels and boarding-houses. The sick-rooms and 
nurseries require good nurses, unless our sick are to be 
neglected and our children handed over to blacks. So the 
need is great and the reward to the competent will be great 
also, both in money and in consideration. But bachelor women 
to compete with bachelor men in their work, to live in bachelor 
quarters and to make helpless and feckless wives if they 
marry,—these are not wanted. One such recently advertised 
that she would, on her arrival, undertake typewriting for 
£10 a month. If the poor woman has come, she will have 
found that £10 will just exactly pay for her board and 
lodging—without washing.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Johannesburg. 





E Cou. TRIN. 


: . 7 : 4 ; | of educational opportunities. 
Persians or Persian-speaking natives of India with whom they | : PI 


This is by no means written to 
depreciate the educational advantages enjoyed by children 
to England: these must necessarily be intinitely 
superior to any offered in a new country. I wish merely to 
show that the girls and parents of South Africa have not 
hitherto been so unfortunate as your correspondent appeared 
to think.—I am, Sir, &e., L.5S. 


Grahamstown, South Africa, 








THE BEGINNINGS OF AN AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

(To THB EDITOR OF TUK “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sixr,—Though naturally gratified by your very kindly notice 
in the Spectator of September 6th of my paper on this subject 
in the current Nineteenth Century, I cannot help feeling that 
your summary unintentionally emphasises the defects of 
Australian qualities; so that my conclusion, “ What a ground- 
work for the building of a noble national type!” has, when it 
comes, rather the effect of a “ Para-pros-dokian.” This is 
largely due to the omission of explanations and modifications, 
which is, of course, inevitable in a brief summary. But when 
you describe me as setting down “a certain callousness” as 
part of the differentia of the Australian character, I should 
like to be allowed to say that I attributed such callousness 
only to the “ Australian countryman,” and, even so, ascribed 
it to the necessary influence of his surroundings. Remember- 
ing what a very large proportion of Australians live in the 
coastal cities (which are to an amazing degree suburbs—to a 
still more amazing degree rivals—of London), I should be 
very loth to attribute to the Commonwealth as a whole any 
indifference to animal suffering.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Percy F. Row.Lanp. 
Stanstead Hail, Hitcham, Suffolk. 





GILBERT WHITE'S HOUSE AT SELBORNE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to make a suggestion with regard to 
the sale of White’s house at Selborne? Your correspondent 
in the Spectator of August 23rd proposes, if I remember 
rightly, that the Selborne Society should buy the house, to be 
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nsed as their museum, with a view to ensuring it against 
further alterations. Would it not be possible for the Society 
to buy the house and let it, making it a condition that the 
tenant should respect its historic features, and do nothing to 
spoil the beauty of house or garden ? ‘By this means it would 
a a source of income to the Society, and yet remain a 
ng-house as in White's time. It seems to me a pity to 
formalise it into a museum if it can be avoided ; and nnonhagg 
js undoubtedly more suited to private residence. Besides, a 
juld be better appreciated in some place where it 


museum Wor Bs b ait 
could be more generally visited, if the Selborne Society thought 
of founding one.—l am, Si, &e., 


dwelli 


ALICE ROSCOE. 


Hampstead. 





THE DERIVATION OF “BLOCKHOUSE.” 


[Yo Tur Epiron oF Tug “SeEcraTor.”] 
Sin,—In a description of the ruins of le Chiteau de Montaigle 
in the Ardennes, by Alfred Begret, the following occurs at 
p. 1G:—* N’a-t-on pas confondu peut-ctre avec Montuigle, 
le blocqueh 1 ou maison forte 8se 
posscdait 2 Rouillon, et qui fut incendi¢e et ruin¢e dans cette 


que la Comtesse de Namur 


guerre.” —1 am, sir, &e., 


C. E. C. 








ETRY. 
aes Hen 
A COUNTRY POSTMAN, 


How well we knew along our | Te thought us strange to “need 


a change,” 
Old John the postman’s sturdy | 


PO 


road | 
| He had his changes in the 
fleure, weather. 

an he strode beneath & load 
As on he strode beneath & log ’ ' 
| What lay before his narrow 

| view 

| He saw with eye not super- 
| ficial, 
{And from 
drew 


| .. ¥s,8 

| Inlanguage sober and judicial. 
| 

! 


That day by day seemea ever 
bigger ! 
How lusty was the note he 
wound 
hi amnct 
Afar to herald his appearing! 
J often found a sweeter sound 
Not half so welcome, or so 
cheering. 


it due conclusions 


He knew the story of the squire; 
| He knew the troubles of the 
peasant ; 


He was more punctual than the | es 
P And no grandsire in all the 


Sun 


’ : eh, f} shire 
Whose journeys vary with the | 
seasons Had more to tell of past and 
: | present. 


For John was one who would not | 


His trusty horn is left forlorn: 
The new man blows a penny 
whistle. 


I’ve seen him white with driven 
Snow ; 
I’ve seen him like an otter | 
dripping ; | - . ? 7 
I’ve known him go when gales | Now John, a pensioner of State, 


shun i 
sh , , a Ah! not again at eve or morn 
His duty for such paltry | Shall he bring me a friend’s 
reasons. | epistle ; 
| 


would blow | <A veteran, though not of 
| at » 
Enough to wreck a fleet of battle, ; : 
shipping. | Reclines his weight against a 
4 | gate 


Nor did he falter when the heat | And meditates upon the cattle. 


Might melt the wax that) _ 2 out 
sealed the letters; | Yet sometimes when the air is 
is faithful feet upon their beat | : boon, : 
Ware ayo a lemon to his| To taste the fulness of his 
wy ce ~) s i . 
Rabtova | leisure, 
| He’ll don at noon his posting 
For forty years twelve miles a/| shoon 
day ! | And go the ancient round for 
Compute, you area calculator ; pleasure. 


He's trudged away I fear to say | i iaene 


How many times round the] , 
Setar : | So, when at last we too lay by 
| Our letter-bags of good inten- 
But John was not the man to| tions, 
range | May you and I, Emeriti, 
A yard beyond his wonted | As honestly have earned our 
tether ; | pensions. 


R. H. Law. 


BOOKS. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD.* 
THOUGH we gladly recognise the carefulness and literary skill 
employed in the making of this book, the author, Mr. Herbert 
Paul, must forgive us when we say that the Life of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold still remains to be written. This monograph is valuable 
as a succinct statement, set out in an appreciative, interesting, 
skilful, and sometimes sparkling fashion, of the labours and 
pursuits that made up the tireless life of the great poet and 
essayist. But it is in many ways quite inadequate to its 
subject; it is often weak in critical force; it is marred by 
manifestations of false humour, such as gibes at the Great 
Western Railway, ut the weakness as lawyers of modern Judges, 
at the title Mixed Essays, and so forth. 
enough inits way, but in Mr. Arnold’s company it is essentially 
false. This is, however, a small point, though it spoils the tone 
of the book. The absence of sound criticism is the great blot 
on the study. To be the critic of the greatest critic of 
modern times is, we admit, an invidious task, and it may be 
said, therefore, that it is easy to criticise criticism on such a 
critic. But Mr. Paul seems to us to have laid himself open 
repeatedly to severe criticism. Weare told that Mr. Arnold 
was not a profound thinker; that next to Milton, he was the 
most learned of English poets. These points may be matter 
of opinion, and, of course, the author has his full right to his 
opinion, though there are many competent persons who con- 
sider Mr. Arnold to have been a very profound thinker in 
certain directions, and who believe that Gray and Browning 
were both learned men. We seem, however, to be 
passing out of the region of opimion when we are told that 
the poetical reputation of Samuel Rogers was thoroughly 


The humour is well 


more 


deserved, tkat Clough is already far away, that the 
greatest writer of English prose is Shakespeare. Holding 


such views on literature, Mr. Paul is seurcely likely to 
approach either Arnold’s prose or verse with an Arnoldian 
mind. His conclusion that Arnold as a poet “ranks only 
below the greatest of all” is surely not justified by the critical 
method through which he arrives at that result. He tells us 
that “Mr. Arnold had not a faultless ear. Indeed, some of 
his unrhymed lyrics lead one to ask whether he had any ear 
at all.’ We cannot pursue the instances that Mr. Paul gives 
us in proof of this assertion, but we may say thet for the most 
part such instances have convinced us that Mr. Arnold's ear, 
if not faultless, was at any rate an ear that his critic is not 
in a position to criticise. Indeed, Mr. Paul's right to criticise 
Arno!d seems to us ended when he condemns “ The Sick King 
in Bokhara,” with its subtle insight into the Oriental mind, 
its wonderful creation of an Eastern atmosphere that we 
breathe as we read, as neither “meet for republication, or for 
anything but repentance.” Practically all Arnold's poetry 
which is not stamped with rhyme or blank verse is condemned. 
His “Tristram and Iseult” “is not so much interesting or 
complete in itself as the opportunity for stringing together 
some beauties of melody and niceties of phrase,’—a criticism 
contiuining sufficient truth to mislead and sufficient patronage 
to annoy the reader. “ Empedocles on Htna” is more or less 
trampled on: “The unrhymed lyrics are, to speak plainly, 
both here and throughout this volume, detestable.” “ Merope” 
is “a prize poem of inordinate length,” a “ corpse” that “ died 
long before its author.” Indeed, when we have done with all 
the poetry that dissatisfies Mr. Paul there is not a vast 
amount left, 

However, the critic at least leaves us ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum,” 
“The Scholar Gipsy,” “'Tiyrsis,’ and some others, and for 
this we must be thankful. ‘“Sobrab”’ is, however, dismissed in 
a comparatively few words, and the quotations are by no means 
the best that could have been made. One would have thought 


‘ 


it impossible for a critic to refrain from quoting the passage 
beginning— 


“ What should I do with slaying any more?” 
or the superb close of the poem,— 


“ But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 











* “Block, trone Varbre; Haus, maison; c’est-’-dire, petit fort en bois, d’oti 
est venu le mot Blockhaus employé aujourd’hui.” 





* Maithew Arnold. By Herbert W. Paul. ‘“ English Men of Letters.” 
[2s] 


London: Macmillan and Co. 
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Under the solitary moon; 
Till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.” 


We have dealt at some length with Mr. Paul's criticism, and 
did space permit it would be easy to write more; to refer, for 
instance, to the comparison between the sonnets of Arnold 
and Rossetti, and to the fact that no reference is made to 
“Obermann Once More,” the poem containing the famous 


description of Rome at the opening of our era :— 
“On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell”; 
and the equally famous lines :— 
“The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 


We have, however, expressed our views at sufficient length to 
show that we are at issue entirely with My. Paul’s views on 
poetry in general, and that we rarely agree with his criticism of 


particular passages of Mr. Arnold’s poems. 


Mr. Paul does not altogether agree with Matthew Arnold 
He attacks him for asserting in the 
fourth essay on criticism that Burke was the greatest | 
Arnold, as a matter of 


in applied criticism. 


writer of English prose. Mr. 
fact, asserts nothing of the sort in that essay. Mr. Paul 
however, considers that Burke is surpassed by Bacon, Milton, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Dryden, Goldsmith, and even Swift. 
Into that controversy we will not enter. We agree with Mr. 


Paul that Arnold’s want of interest, even inappreciation, of 


But Arnold, after all, was true to 


Tennyson was remarkable. 
He did not think Tennyson “a 


his own critical principles. 


great and powerful spirit in any line,” and holding that view | 


honestly, he could hardly rank him among the immortals, for 


it must always be remembered that Arnold as a critic strove | 


with straining eyes to see the immortals and ignored all 
He believed that— 
“The one or two immortal lights 
Rise slowly up into the sky 
To shine there everlastingly, 
Like stars over the bounding hill.” 
To Arnold, Tennyson was not one of these. Yet we do not 


others. 


think it is true to say that he “did not appreciate his English | 


contemporaries.” He did appreciate them; in particular, he 
appreciated Dickens; but he did not, he could not, for he 
was too near, appreciate them as immortals. We fully agree 
with Mr. Paul that the cause of this apparent inappreciation 


“was certainly not envy or jealousy, for of such feelings he | 


vas incapable.” Mr. Arnold in literary as in philosophic 


criticism secured a position of entire detachment, and from | 


that position applied his tests and created his standards. In 
literature, as a rule, if an authorcould not stand bis tests or reach 
his standards, Arnold left him alone, secure in the belief that 
these tests and standards were absolute, and that time would 
destroy all literature that did not come up to them. In philo- 
sophie criticism of society his kindly heart was not touched 
by this sympathy for an individual. He could strike in the 
abstract without hurting any individual person. And so he 
smote the Philistines. To him the need of the age was 
a destructive criticism that should render possible a new 
literary and a new social period. To him Caprice was 
not only the enemy of poetry, but the enemy of all litera- 
ture, all true society, all real belief. It was Caprice he was 
fighting all his life with the fine, gliding rapier of his persis- 
tent, subtle, and beautiful intellect. In his educational work, 
in his literary work, and above all in his poetry, which will 
surely at last place him among the “immortal lights,” he 
carried on the battle. This seems to us the explanation of 
Arnold's definition of poetry as a “criticism of life.” Life as 
aw steady whole, divorced from mutability and caprice, can be 
seen, and perhaps can only be seen, through the spiritual 
medium of great poetry; and such poetry is, therefore (despite 
Dr. Garnett), a criticism of life. To secure orderliness in life 
and the application of the highest principles to life were the 
ends of his whole philosophy. 

The question of Mr. Arnold's theological views—which Mr. 
Paul has treated with judgment and impartiality—is one that 


we have not dealt with here, since such ject. j : 
at all, must be considered at large. mbes Me = 
in some measure upon antiquated higher criticism, and ane 
that extent, at any rate, they are valueless, will be gon a 
admitted. Whither his views would have led him had h rie 
must, of course, remain a matter of doubt, but it is ae a : 
mere surmise to say that he would have instantly quitted on 
theological position which the best criticism and re 
of the moment declared to be untenable. Tn his }: mn 
he declared that “Christianity will survive oo an 
natural truth,” and we fancy that “natural truth” ap vias 
to him more strongly than anything else, and that Mtn 
have clung to Christianity had he been satisfied with the 
“ evidences.” 

We have no space remaining in which to refer to Matthew 
Arnold’s invaluable work as a School Inspector and asa writer 
of luminous educational Reports. It is quite inadequately dealt 
with in this book, and the fact that (according to Mr, Paul) 
“education is proverbially a dull subject” does not excuse this 
We may point out that it was not only Church of England 
and Roman Catholic schools that had Inspectors of be 
; own faith during Mr. Arnold’s early days as an Inspector; 
that it is incorrect to say that “no one was taught in England 
to teach.” Asa matter of fact, the Appropriation Act, 1834 
; allocated £10,000 for the establishment of model schools, aa 


| 


| this sum was given to the school societies in 1839. From 1844 


scholarship 





| there were annual grants to Training Colleges, and by 1870 no 
| fewer than thirty-eight Training Colleges were under inspec 
| tion. We may also point out that the elementary schools in 
Scotland were not“ admirable ” in Mr. Arnold’s early days; that 
| our secondary schools are not now “almost as bad as ever,” 
| but have, apart from the great public schools, improved 

enormously since 1874; that the Duke of Newcastle's Com. 
; mission was appointed in 1858 and not in 1861. The state. 


| ment that in 1851 “the Parliamentary grants were only five 





years old” is a serious error. Education grants began iy 
| 
| 1835. 





| PROTESTANT MISSIONS.* 
| Dr. WARNECK is one of the greatest living authorities on 
| Protestant missions. His life has been devoted to their 
| service, and he has studied their past history with true 
| German thoroughness, As an historian, while he is sym. 
| pathetic, he is not uncritical, and his history may be com. 
; mended to those who desire accurate and carefully sifted 
information on a subject regarding which a good deal of per. 
| plexity exists even in the minds of those who are not un- 
| friendly. One reason of the perplexity is hinted at by D+, 
Warneck. “There is,’ he writes, ‘a missionary rhetoric 
| which overestimates the results attained by missions up to 
the present time, and there is a missionary hypercriticism 
which undervalues them. In the present work an attempt has 
| been made to present the actual facts as a sober apology for 
| missions.” 

Dr. Warneck is not only a sober apologist for missions, he 
| endeavours,not without success, to interpret the phenomena 
| of missionary history. An example of this is his division of 
missionary progress into three natural periods. To the first 
period belong the conversion of individuals, and the gathering 
of small, almost invisible, Churches, In the second period the 
Churches increase in numbers, become visible, and exercise a 
moral influence throughout the land. In the third period 
Christianity becomes the national religion. Motives political 
and social mingle themselves with religious motives; and 
while the Church attains to outward extension and power, its 
| spiritual purity and moral sincerity are often endangered. 
This, although the natural order, Dr. Warneck admits is not 
unfrequently reversed, as it was in the Middle Ages, when 
nations became Christian at the bidding of their Kings. Dr. 
Warneck hesitates whether to bless or ban mediaeval missions. 
As a modern missionary director, he cannot give his approval 
to their methods, but as a countryman of Hegel and a 
student of the philosophy of history, he is not blind to 
the benefits which they conferred on society. He effects a 
compromise between his contending sentiments by con- 








* (1.) Outline 4 a History of Protestant Missions from the Reformation to the 
Present Time. y Gustav Warneck, Professor and Doctor of Theology. 
Authorised Translation from the Seventh German Edition. Edited by George 
Robson, D.D. London: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. {10s. 6d.j—— 
2.) The Modern Mission Century, Viewed as a Cycle of Divine Working. By 
Arthur T, Pierson. Londou: James Nisbet and Co, [10s. 6d.] 
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Jomning the missions from the “ideal evangelical standpoint,” 
hile conceding that from “the realistic standpoint” the 
- diaeval alliance of the secular power with the Church 
ale «g historic combination which was not without 


. ’ 
Divine Providence.’ 

It will come as an unpleasant surprise to many people to 
learn that the Protestant Reformers were indifferent, if not 
altogether hostile, to missions among the heathen. As regards 
Luther, we are not sure that Dr. Warneck has established the 

’ - ege 
charge. He finds, he says, in Luther’s writings no reference 
to any systematic missionary enterprise to the heathen. But 
Luther never went in search of enterprises. One secret of his 
power lay in this, that he waited until the work came to him, 
and that he believed all that came to him was laid upon him 
py God. Work enough and to spare certainly came to him in 
Wittenberg. Some of Luther's sayings, quoted by Dr. 

Warneck, regarding the preaching of the Gospel are 
not the words of a man who could have remained in- 
different to preaching to the heathen had opportunity offered. 
But others of the Reformers were really indifferent to missions, 
and in the “Age of Orthodoxy” this indifference changed into 
positive hostility,—an hostility which was justified by an appeal 
to high dogmas and by very extraordinary arguments borrowed 
from ecclesiastical history. The command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, it was alleged, was given to the 
Apostles alone ; and as men of after times possessed neither 
the gift of tongues nor the power of working miracles, it was 
impossible for them to go forth as missionaries to heathen 
lands. The Apostles, moreover, had preached in the whole 
world, and those parts of the world which had rejected 
the Gospel were not entitled to have a second opportunity. 
In order to establish the position that the entire world had been 
evangelised by the Apostles, the opponents of missionary enter- 
prise accepted the wildest legends of the Roman Catholic Church 
regarding the missionary travels of the Apostles. Opposition 
to missions is regarded among us as a sure sign of a lack of 
proper Christian sentiment; but some of those early opponents 
bore a high character for zeal and Christian wisdom. Among 
them was John Gerhard, the famous theologian of Jena; and 
more remarkable still, the Hamburg pastor Neumeister, 
wuthor of one of the most beautiful Evangelical hymns in the 
German language—* Jesus nimme# die Siinder an.” He preached 
a sermon in which he declared that so-called missionaries were 
now quite unnecessary, closing with the rhymed words :— 
“ «Go into all the world,’ the Lord of old did say ; 

But now: ‘Where God has placed thee, there He would have 

thee stay.’” 

While the Protestant Churches thus stood aloof from 
missionary work, certain Protestant States which had foreign 
possessions endeavoured, partly from political motives, to 
introduce Christianity among their heathen subjects. The 
Government of the Netherlands attempted it, but in a 
manner which was not much of an advance on the methods of 
Charles the Great; while the English Puritans went back to 
ihe older precedent of the Israelites in the land of Canaan. 
The story of the conduct of the “ Pilgrim Fathers ” towards 
the unfortunate North American Indians is a melancholy 
example of the weakness of Christian principles to control 
national pride and the animosities of race. We quote Dr. 
Warneck’s narrative :— 

“There began, especially from 1620, an increasing emigration 
of Scotch and English Puritans to North America. ‘These first 
tmigrants, who are known under the name of the ‘Pilgrim 
Vathers,” at once adopted the conversion of the native heathen 
into their religious colonial programme. Even in the Royal 
charter which Charles I. granted to the Massachusetts Company 
in 1628 it is provided ‘that the people from England may be so 
religiously, peaceably, and civilly governed, as their good life and 
orderly conversation may win and incite the natives of the country 
to the knowledge and obedience of the only true God and Saviour 
of mankind, and the Christian faith.’ The device on the seal of 
the Company was an Indian with the words in his mouth, ‘Come 
over and help us,’ At first the ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ disposed them- 
selves in a very friendly manner towards the natives, and treated 
them with justice and kindness; but when, mainly through the 
fault of other settlers, feuds arose, in which the Indians perpe- 
tated great atrocities towards the immigrants, then they took to 
“ums, moved not only by the thought of the solidarity of the 
luterests of the settlers, but by the idea that God had given the 
land for their possession, and that the natives were the 
Canaanites who must be exterminated. hey were fain to call 
tueir New England Canaan, and the war against the Indians was 
or their eyes a holy war,a prelude to the tragic history of the 
deans of the white man with his red brother; first, Puritanism 





sanctioned war against the Indians by a religious motive drawn 
from the Old Testament, then the most naked self-seeking 
legitimised it in the name of modern civilisation.” 

It was among the Pietists of Germany that a missionary 
spirit first sprang up which was Christian in its methods as 
well as in its purposes. Dr. Warneck admits that the 
Pietists were narrow-minded, but he points out that they 
were delivered from narrow-mindedness mainly by the mis- 
sionary ideas that took possession of them. These missionary 
ideas, he writes, gave to “conventicle Christianity” a width 
of horizon unknown to its adversaries. “It now embraced 
the whole world with its loving thoughts, and these loving 
thoughts it translated into works of love, which sought to 
render help alike to the misery of the heathen and to that 
within Christendom.” The best chapter in Dr. Warneck’s 
volume concerns the missionary enterprises of the Pietists, 
especially of Count Zinzendorf and the Moravian Brethren. It 
is a story full of pathos, of tales of noble self-denials, and of 
heroic faith in the face of difficulties which appeared to be 
insuperable. 


The spirit of the eighteenth century was not favourable to 
missionary enterprise, and Dr. Warneck has many hard things 
to say of it. Abuse of the eighteenth century has been some- 
what overdone ; for it, like the Middle Ages, had its historical 
justification, and it accomplished a clarifying work without 
which we should not occupy the position we do at present. 
Dr. Warneck, indeed, makes the concession that, hostile as it 
was to ecclesiastical Christianity, some of its ideas were a 
Praeparatio Evangelica. The sentiments, he says, evoked by 
the American War of Independence and by the French 
Revolution, the new recognition of human rights which 
accompanied these, brought about a change in the popular 
estimate of non-Christian and uncivilised humanity, and made 
it easier for friends of missions to claim for all men the right 
to hear the Gospel of Christ. 

For an account of the rise of the great missionary societies, 
and of their operations in various parts of the world, we must 
refer our readers to Dr, Warneck’s pages. With the exception 
of the Established Church of Scotland, not a single State 
Church made missions a part of its proper work. But the 
societies on which the work thus devolved were able to conduct 
their missions with all the more freedom that they were 
not subject to ecclesiastical control; although as time went 
on most Churches became sympathetic and helpful. In a 
concluding chapter the author gives an estimate of the results 
of Evangelical missions. He confesses that the results, 
although considerable, are not inspiring:—‘In face of a 
non-Christian humanity numbering still over 1,080 millions, 
the numerical result of about 11 million Christians converted 
from heathenism is not much, especially when one considers 
that at present the non-Christian humanity is being increased 
yearly through births by 1} millions more than this total, if 
the accepted rate of increase of 12 per 1,000 per annum is 
accurate.” Dr. Warneck does not conceal his dissatisfaction 
with the rate of progress, nor does he attribute it entirely to 
the fewness of the labourers, but likewise to defects in the 
quality of the workers and in their methods. 


Of the work of Mr. Pierson we have not spoken. Its 
sub-title, “A Cycle of Divine Working ”—on which the 
author places much emphasis in his preface — almost 
excludes it from the category of books which can be 
made the subjects of criticism in the columns of a news- 
paper. It is written in an enthusiastic spirit, and to some 
readers its flights of “missionary rhetoric” will be more 
welcome than the pedestrian narrative of Dr. Warneck. The 
danger, however, of such unbridled enthusiasm is that 
it leads to reaction when its hopes are disappointed. We 
cannot regard with favour such a proposal as Mr. Pierson 
mentions as having been made by an esteemed London Pro- 
fessor recently deceased, who counselled that a company of 
fifty thousand preachers should be at once raised for 
missionary service, and an annual income of £15,000,000 for 
their support for a period of ten years. With such a pro- 
vision, he maintained, the Gospel might be preached, and 
preached repeatedly, to every man, woman, and child on the 
face of the globe. Such a proposal savours strongly of the 
methods of the advertising contractor, and would, we venture 
to think, have met with no approval from the masters of 





spiritual life, or from the tried friends of missions, 
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THE EARLY YEARS OF HIPPOLYTE TAINE.* 
PERHAPS one of the most singular things in the career of the 
distinguished philosopher whose early letters are contained in 
this volume was the change of attitude towards him in 
orthodox France which took place during the years of publica- 
tion of Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. It was not 
that such men as Dupanloup bad moved an inch from their 
original standpoint, which meant the stern condemnation of 
such statements as that every existing fact, physical or moral, 
had its natural cause,—ambition, courage, veracity, as well as 
digestion, muscular movement, animal heat; the famous 
sentence ending “le vice et le vertu sont des produits comme 
le vitriol et comme le sucre.” The Church of England got 
over Essays and Reviews, and ceased to regard Darwin as a 
monster: the Church of France knew no such internal 
development. Taine himself was brought by his own 
philosophical and historical studies, if not into line 
with the Church, at least into agreement with those 
who saw more evil than good in the Revolutionary theory 
and its consequences. He disappointed his old friends, 
—not, however, by following the tendeney of the times, but by 
standing against it. In the young days, the early days of the 
Second Empire, he was in opposition, with most of the clever 
young men of his day, and was snubbed and persecuted by 
authority. After 1870, under the Third Republic, he was in 
opposition still, This not from any personal feeling or 
change of political bias—for he was never what is called a 
politician—but as the necessary result of honest study. 
There never was a more sincere lover of truth. From the 
beginning to the end, facts, and facts alone, signified to him. 
In a certain sense critic, historian, and artist, he was before all 
aman of science, a philosopher. The complex nature of his 
genius and the fine independence of his character were 
excellently analysed some years ago by M. Paul Bourget in 
his Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine. We know no better 
or more instructive study of Taine’s mind and method. 

The book before us is in no way a detailed biography of 
Taine. A very few pages suflice for his childhood, and his 
education up to the age of twenty; the rest of the book, with 
occasional notes, consists of his letters to his family and 
friends, very well translated, so that they can be read without 
the usual discomfort in these cases. Of course, they in- 
evitably lose the lightness and charm of the originals. For 
our part, as long as translations are multiplied, we find it 
difficult to believe in the real progress of education, and far- 
reaching as such a rule would be, we would gladly, with a very 
few exceptions, make the reading of a book conditional on 
knowing the language it was written in. In this case, how- 
ever, the English-reading public may be grateful to Mrs. 
Devonshire. 

It appears that Taine hated any kind of publicity. He had 
a horror of interviewing, he would never allow his portrait 
to be published, or any details of his private life—which 
was blameless, by the by—to be known. He would have 
been the despair of the paragraph-makers of the present day, 
and the ordinary biographer, realistic before ali things, would 
not know what to make of him; for we are told that in his 
will he strictly forbade any reproduction of “intimate or 
private letters,” or any account of his private life. This 
reserve, though honourable to him, is disappointing to the 
world, for these letters of his—escaping his strict rule because 
they are chiefly concerned with his studies—though they 
cease at the age of twenty-four, are mostly so charming that 
we would gladly read more. They are chiefly addressed to his 
friends Prévost-Paradol and Edouard de Suckau, and to 
his mother and sisters. They are the expression of a warm 
and affectionate heart—luckily for us, his biographer has not 
found it necessary to cut out everything of a private nature— 
of a mind full of brilliant intelligence and passionate love of 
study, a manly spirit that bore all kinds of discouragement 
patiently. If he was cocksure and rather crude in his 
philosophical ideas, and posed rather too decidedly as 
more enlightened than his masters, this is only saying 
that he was a French philosophy student of the year 1850. 
Originality was at a discount then, and Taine and his 
friends were nothing if not original. They passed on from 
the Ecole Normale—a most independent and enlightened 
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place of study until the reaction of 1850 laid a chilling bang 
on it, as on all literature, philosophy, and science—to varion 
appointments in provincial Colleges. Before Taine’s eppelas. 
ment to Nevers, he would naturally have taken his degree » 
philosophy, but after passing a brilliant examination, to ~ 
amazement of his friends and his own bitter disappointme ‘ 

. ° gh nt 
he faile’ The freedom of his opinions was too much it 
seems, for his examiners. But he left the Ecole Normale With 
the bigh opinion of his Professors; M. Jules Simon ang 
M. Vacherot, who were both dismissed a few months later 
for declining to take the oath exacted from all Government 
functionaries after the Coup d’Etat, wrote of him in terms 
not often applied toa young student. “ Profoundly learnea 
for his age,” said M. Vacherot; “an ardour and an avidity 
for knowledge such as I have never met with before. A ming 
remarkable for rapidity of conception, subtlety, delicacy and 
force of thought.” 

The failure in philosophy had one good result for the world 
in general. Though never leaving his first love or going 
against the natural bent of his mind, Taine now turned his 
attention, in the intervals of his school work, to literature 
and poetry. His thesis on La Fontaine, which was the means 
of his ultimately taking the desired University degree, is one 
of the most characteristic of his earlier works. The scientific 
study of literature led him on to the scientific study of 
history ; hence, twenty years later, the appearance of 
DL’ Ancien Régime, by many considered his chef-d’euvre, the 
first volume of his great work, the last of which did not appear 
till 1892. Other results of this turn in his studies are seen in 
the Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, the critical and his. 
torical essays, the books on art and _on travel, all instinct with 
philosophy without its dryness. 

Tn these letters we have an interesting picture of the young 
professor’s mind and life, first at Nevers, later at Poitiers, 
then in Paris, where the Government's increasing narrowness 
drove him to earn his living by taking private pupils. Some 
of the letters are beautiful, notably one addressed to a young 
friend, a Roman Catholic, whose religion had become morbid. 
Taine did not—then at least—call himself a Christian ; but no 
Christian could have written a more manly, helpful, and truly 
religious letter. He was the best of brothers, and the letters to 
his sisters Virginie and Sophie are always delightful. They are 
also full of good advice, sometimes given with the real candour 
that seems to belong to brothers. For instance, when Mlle. 
Virginie thought she was a painter—and it seems she was not 
far wrong—her brother wrote discouraging her professional 
ambitions. If she could never be a great artist, “ why grovel 
in the crowd” of ten or twelve thousand struggling like 
herself? “Act like a man, and forget this momentary 
passion.” Other letters with regard to the education of his 
sisters suit modern ideas as ill as the above :— 

“Dear girls, do not trouble about the technical details and 
geographical peculiarities that school-trained parrots can rattle 
off by heart. Be sure of your spelling, arithmetic, and the 
essential part of geography. ‘Trust for the rest to your reading, 
conversations, and meditations. The aim of education is to open 
the mind, to bring forth ideas and the habit of thinking..... : 
A conversation which is a mere exchange of dates and facts is 
but a wearisome dialogue between pedants. A conversation 
which is an exchange of ideas brightly expressed is perhaps the 
greatest pleasure to be met with, and it is within reach of any 
thinking person, without great learning.” 

It cannot be said that the young philosopher was here in 
advance of his time, however his own scientific theories may 
have startled it. 





THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPAEDIA, VOL. IL* 
More than a year has elapsed since the appearance of the first 
volume of this work (reviewed in the Spectator, August 17th, 
1901). We hope that it may be found possible to accelerate 
this rate of publication. The elaborate editorial arrangements 
cannot make for speed. There is a “managing editor” with 
thirteen colleagues constituting the “ Editorial Board,” and 
there are two “ Consulting Editorial Boards ” (American and 
English). This multiplication of checks in the interest of 
accuracy must have its disadvantages. It is not well for the 
best of books to be so long on hand. 

“ Army,” by Professor McCurdy, Rabbi F. L. Cohen, and 








* The Jewish Encyclopaedia. Vol. II., ‘ Apocrypha — Benash.” London: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. [£17 for 12 vols.] 
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is naturally one of the most interesting articles. 
t of a military system in Biblical times is 
drawn out in an instructive manner by Professor a 
The earliest stage is indicated in the narrative of the Deser 
wanderings; every grown man was a warrior. In the Song 
of Deborah,” probably the oldest document of Hebrew history, 
we find expressions which indicate a certain organisation. 
The “ governors,” who “came down from Machir, are prob- 
ably troop-leaders, #.¢., captains; those who handle the pen 
of the writer” are the officers whose business it was 
to keep the muster-roll of the troop, , adjutants,” so to 
The first beginning of a standing army appears 
when Saul, after dispersing his irregular levies, keeps three 
thousand men to garrison his stronghclds. David made a 
great step in advance when he collected and kept permanently 
about him a body of mercenaries, who were largely, if not 
wholly, non-Israelites. Solomon still further developed the 
institution. But the effort was exhausting, and the military 
Empire, which at one time had been one of the possibilities of 
the future, never came into being. Nevertheless, the military 
history of the people is of no little importance. Much of it, 
too, is but little known. One porticn, the struggle of the 
Maccabees against the denationalising efforts of Antiochus, 
stands out in strong relief, thanks to the graphic powers of an 
almost contemporary writer. And the great siege of Jerusalem 
is one of the most familiar stories in history, though we can 
hardly feel all the confidence that we should wish to have in 
the veracity of Josephus. ‘The rebellion of Barkokba (Barco- 
chebab), on the other hand, is a very obscure episode. The 
very name of the hero is uncertain. The “Son of a Star” 
was an epithet by which the prophecy of Balaam, “There shail 
arise a star [Kokab] out of Jacob,” was applied to him. His 
real name is conjectured to have been Bar-Koziba; to this, 
however, an interpretation as contumelious as the other was 
landatory has been given,—‘Son of Lies.” Unfortunately, few 
details of the war are forthcoming; but it was undoubtedly 
a serious effort. For a time, according to the testinrony of 
Dio Cassius, who always used the best authorities, it was suc- 
cessful, the Roman power being almost bazished from Pales- 
tine. One may hope that Dio’s frightful estimate of the 
Jewish losses—580,000, without reckoning the vietims of 
famine and pestilence—has suffered one of the corruptions 
which beset historical figures; but the end was certainly 
disastrous. Passing at once to modern times, we find some 
interesting figures. In the American Civil War the Jewish 
combatants on both sides numbered nearly 8,000 (out of a 
population of less than 150,000). In the war with Spain there 
were about 2,500 Jewish volunteers. In all the branches of 
the Russian Army there are, it is said, as many as 250,000 
Jews. Our own Service lists show considerable numbers, the 
total of naval and military officers on January Ist, 1902, being 
259, while in all ranks there were 2,250, “a goodly proportion,” 
as Rabbi F. L. Cohen remarks, “of the Jews in the British 
Empire.” 

From this subject the transition to that of the treatment of 
the Jewish people by the nations among whom they have 
sojourned iseasy. This has varied curiously and, one might say, 
unaccountably. Who would have supposed that the Jewish 
population at Avignon had its most flourishing period during 
the sojourn of the Popes in that town’ The Popes found 
them useful as men of business, and the University employed 
them to purchase manuscripts. It was when the “ Babylonish 
captivity ” came to an end that the Jews, by the irony of fate, 
began to suffer. The tale of what they had to endure from 
greed and from intolerance, commonly combined, sometimes, 
it is true, neutralising each other, is indeed pitiful reading. 
There is not one of the European nations that comes well out 
of the business, but the ‘greatest discredit, always excepting 
what has recently happened in Russia, belongs to Spain and 
Portugal. Under the heading of “Auto da Fé” Professor 
Gottheil (of Columbia University, New York) gives some quite 
appalling figures, illustrated in part by the reproduction of a 
seventeenth-century picture. This particular celebration was 
held in honour of the marriage of King Charles II., who with 
his own hand set fire to the piles on which the victims were 
bound. This was a common form of marriage festivity in the 
Peninsula. More than thirty years later, in Lisbon, the wedding 
of King John was accompanied by the burning of Jewish 
maidens of the same age as the bride. Between 1481 and 
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1826 there were 464 autos da fé. The particulars of 115 of 
these celebrations have been recovered; at these the reos, or 
condemned persons, numbered 6,448 (the word properly means 
accused—the Latin reus—but to be accused and to be con- 
demned before this tribunal were much the same thing). It 
must not be supposed that all these suffered death; and it 
should be added, to do justice to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, that those whom they pronounced “ penitent” were 
strangled before being burnt, only the “impenitent ” 
being committed alive to the flames. The last auto da fé 
took place at Valencia in 1826, when “one Jew was burned 
alive.” Persecution may be an affair of chronology, but it is 
certain that one age overlaps another in different countries, 
and that this very much depends upon the dominance of one 
or another form of religious belief. 

It is absolutely necessary to give prominence to these facts, 
but it is pleasant to turn from them to more agreeable subjects. 
It is good to see the amicable junction of Christian and Jewish 
names in the long lists of editors and eontributors. It is not 
an unprecedented phenomenon. Great Christian scholars have 
not disdained the help of learned Hebrews; their labours 
would indeed have been greatly hindered without it. The 
name of Aquila, who passed from paganism to Christianity 
and from Christianity to Judaism, is suggestive of this 
harmony. As Dr. Louis Ginzberg, who has written the 
article, remarks, his version “was used intelligently and 
respectfully by great Christian scholars like Origen and 
Jerome,” although the personality of the writer would be 
likely to rouse antipathy. What were his actual relations 
with the Christians of the time, we cannot say; but they had 
at least the bond of a common enemy. Where matters in 
controversy between Jews and Christians are concerned, we 
see little to criticise. We cannot, of course, allow that 
Pauline Christianity can be reckoned as one of the Gnostic 
sects, as the author of the article ‘ Apostates”’ would seem to 
assert; possibly this is only an infelicitous expression; nor 
can we concede the “ crass ignorance of the Christian clergy ” 
as generally prevalent after the establishment of Christianity. 
What discussions of any serious importance could have taken 
place when the Jewish champions had lost all knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, as the author of the article (“ Apologists”) 
concedes, and the clergy knew nothing at all, it is not easy to 
imagine. ‘“ Vernacular” they are called; but surely there 
must have been 2n appeal to the sacred books of the disputants. 
The tone of the article generally is somewhat inharmonious. 
Is Anti-Semitism rampant in Lissa, whence it pro- 
ceeds? A statement of some importance is made on the 
Zionist question. “ The struggle for a publicly and legally 
assured lome was meant to be only for those Jews who either 
could not or would not assimilate in their respective dwelling- 
places.” This is partly addressed to the objectors who urge 
that Palestine could not contain the numbers who are to return 
to it. Unfortunately, if Zionism is to benefit any one, it must 
be the Russian Jews. Would not they alone fill Palestine to 
overflowing? Among the other articles of importance we 
may mention “ Babylonia,” by Professor Kraus (of Budapest), 
and “ Asceticism,” by Rabbi P. Bloch. The Jewish habit of 
thought is opposed, on the whole, to the ascetic theory of 
life; but it is interesting to see how it persisted in showing 
itself under varying circumstances. 

The evriosities of the volume are many. Such is the legend 
of the conversion of Asenath, the work, it would seem, of some 
Hellenistic Jew, probably of the Mssene way of thinking. Not 
the least remarkable thing about it is the Christian interpola- 
tion, with one obvious reference to the Eucharist, and another, 
not so evident, to the Resurrection. Another is the Virgilian 
echo in the account of Asahel, who was so fleet of foot that when 
he ran over a field of corn the ears of grain did not even bend. 
Some strange things are to be found also under the heading of 
“ Aucury.” Of course all kinds of divination were strictly for- 
bidden by the law; but practices grew up which, to say the 
least, were not very remote from it. Rabbi Johanan in the third 
century (P.C.) used what may be called sortes pueriles,—i.e., he 
would ask a boy for his verse, the last that he had learnt or 
the first that he happened to think of, and draw his conclusions 
from it. The Talmud comments thus on “Thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying ‘This is the way, walk ye 
in it,’” by saying that it must be an unusual voice, a man’s 
voice in the city or a woman's voice in the desert. Weather 
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omens are, of course, to be found. If the Feast of Weeks 


is fine, it augurs good for the world; only it must not be 


on the fifth of the month, an even less reasonable prognostic 
than most of the kind. 

The volume is of very varied interest, and confirms our 
belief that the Encyclopaedia will fill up a gap in our equip- 
ment of knowledge. 





NOVELS. 





THE SHEEPSTEALERS.* 
THE emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so whole- 
some as The Sheepstealers is peculiarly welcome at a time when 
we are bidden to believe that all normal and native themes 
are exhausted, and when the diatribes of the mysterious 
“P. S.” against our decadence gain a certain measure of 
support from the prevalence of novels of the “ Elizabethan” 
type. We have been surfeited of late with the novel of “smart” 
society,—novels in which the scene is largely laid at the supper 
and the gambling table, in which bridge is the paramount 
interest, the landscape is bounded by the garden wall, and no 
one is eligible for admittance to the list of dramatis personae 
who is not either a Peer or a plutocrat. It is a relief, however, 
for the simple reader to escape from the company of these 
splendidly caparisoned and richly nourished personages into 
a world where baccarat is unknown, where ladies do not 
swear, and where there are no fashionable restaurants, venal 
Peers, or obsequious plutocrats. As an alternative to these 
lavishly upholstered chronicles of corruption in high life 
we can cordially recommend Miss Jacob’s powerful and 
engrossing romance of Herefordshire and Brecknock in the 
early “forties.” It deserves to rank along with The House 
with the Green Shutters—the untimely death of whose author 
is so deeply to be regretted—in the limited category of those 
tales of the countryside in which there is nothing provincial, 
particularist, or parochial. Like all stories that deal faith- 
fully with rural life in a remote and unfrequented neighbour- 
hood, itis somewhat sombre in tone; but it is free from the 
crushing pessimism of the novels of Mr. Hardy, the writer to 
whom on his best and most poetic side Miss Jacob is most 
closely related. 
The scene of The Sheepstealers is laid just over the border 
of Herefordshire; the historical motif is supplied by the 
Rebecca Riots, into which, more out of the sheer love of:ad- 
venture than from any interested or disinterested motive, 
Rhys Walters, the central figure of the story, has been drawn. 
Walters is a young farmer of good position and substance, 
living with his widowed mother, a hard, honourable, austere 
woman; and in an attack on a toll-gate he strikes down the 
toll-keeper—who receives his death-blow from another hand— 
escapes to the hills, and owes his life to the shelter afforded 
him by a poor labourer named George Williams. Rhys 
Walters is not a character to conciliate the affection of the 
reader at the outset. He shows little remorse for the act that 
has made him an outlaw, though the toll-keeper is the father 
of the girl whom he has betrayed. Nor does he exhibit any 
gratitude to his preserver, the strong, ignorant, simple 
peasant who has been driven by poverty to compound a 
debt to his landlord, a pig-driver and butcher, by stealing 
and killing sheep for him. Into this illicit partnership 
Walters now enters, as the means of purchasing the silence of 
the pig-driver. Meantime George Williams, the sheepstealer, 
has saved the toll-keeper’s daughter from suicide, constituted 
himself her champion, and offered her marriage. Walters’s 
discovery of these facts leads to a quarrel between the two 
men, to the revolt of Williams from his employer and his 
entering the service of Walters’s mother as a farm labourer. 
The Nemesis that pursues Walters for his selfish recklessness 
is curiously romantic. While still an outlaw he meets and 
becomes infatuated with the niece of the vicar, a beautiful but 
consummately selfish girl, who has already captivated the son 
of a neighbouring squire, but is by no means averse to clan- 
destine meetings with this handsome stranger, of whose ante- 
cedents she is unaware. But when Walters is cleared by the 
confession of the man who really struck the fatal blow, he is 
overwhelmed by the news that his false lady-love has eloped 
with the young squire, while his mother has proved the means 





. . . Mmpec ~~ 
of emancipating George Williams from the clutches of }; 
villainous master, and enabling him to make an honest w A 
of her son’s discarded mistress. a 


The portraiture of the principal characters is quite in ky 
ing with the uncouth, remote, unsophisticated auvoenie 
Rhys Walters and his mother, George and Mary, Boman, 
the pig-driver, old Nannie and the village enfant lee 
Howlie Seaborne, all are intensely and primitively human 
their passions and virtues. We have seldom read a book ‘ 
which a lowly theme was treated with a happier mixture of 
romance and realism. Indeed, few novelists of recent years 
have set themselves so high a standard in their initia] effort 
as Miss Jacob, whose work is singularly free from the faults 
of a novice. Her style is excellent—lucid, natural, unaffected 
—her energy is under control, she understands the art of self. 
effacement, of omission, of reticence, and she is as successful 
in dealing with her gentle as with her simple characters, § 
remarkable an achievement indicates patient preparation, and 
affords an excellent guarantee that the author will not be 
beguiled by her immediate success into the adoption of those 
methods which degrade creation into manufacture. 
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The House under the Sea. By Max Pemberton. (G. Newnes, 
6s.)—That a man of indifferent principles should plant himself jy 
an eligibly situated island for purposes of wrecking is intelligible 
enough. Good stories have been made out of the situation, and 
will be made again. But we do not think that all the mysterious 
adjuncts which Mr.'Max Pemberton’s fancy has invented for Ken’s 
Island—the “sleep time,” the mephitic vapours, the pond full of 
snakes, the house under the sea, and all the other marvels and 
horrors which Jasper Begg and his comrades encounter—really 
heighten the tragedy. Still, readers who like their romance very 
full-flavoured indeed ought to be satisfied. If the last scene 
where the octopus intervenes to punish the wrongdoers is not 
enough, they should give up the search altogether. For ourselves, 
we prefer something simpler. 

If I Were King. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—Mr. McCarthy has made a tale out of his play, and 
it is a good tale. That it might have been better can hardly 
be doubted. One improvement, in our judgment, would have 
been to suppress, or at least put into the background, the loose 
women who figure in the story. The stage has always displayed 
these characters ; nowadays it displays little else; but must they 
occupy fiction also? ‘she main incident of the story, it will he 
remembered, is that Villon, the poet, becomes, by the pleasure of 
King Louis XI., Grand Constable for a week and bears himself 
very nobly. We do not exactly see what the King was after; but 
his craft or his caprice gives occasion for a stirring little drama. 
There is some excellent verse scattered up and down the book. 
Mr. McCarthy has experimented boldly, and has succeeded. 


The Concession Hunters. By Harold Bindloss. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Mr. Bindloss has got back to West Africa, where 
he is manifestly at home. So much at home, indeed, is he that 
the scenery of the country may be thought to dominate his style. 
As we read we seem to be working our way through a jungle; 
an overgrowth of detail, a luxuriance of facts, a tangle, so to 
speak, of parenthetic information, hamper our movements. Here 
is a specimen. The work in hand is the cutting down of some 
fine mahogany trees, out of which a fortune is expected. “Four 
hatchets rattled feebly upon the bark of a forest giant, and Lyle, 
after methodically stripping himself to his gauzy singlet, carried 
from the launch a seven-foot cross-cut saw and one of the beauti- 
fully modelled axes our colonists buy from America because 
Sheffield grinders cling to ancient patterns.” As for the story, it is 
at least as intricate as the style. How often are we to say that it 
is impossible to read tales which resemble a series of conundrums ? 
And yet Mr. Bindloss is readable. It may be difficult to follow 
him; but wherever we find ourselves we have something 
picturesque to look, at, some vivid description or some exciting 
incident. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MINOR MAGAZINES. 
Apart from the excellence of the two serial novels running in the 
Cornhill Magazine—* The Four Feathers,” by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
and the ingeniously frivolous “The Intrusions of Peggy,” by Mr. 
Anthony Ilope—there are several papers which have the merit of 
being solid without being “ stodgy,” and one vory bright short story. 











* The Sheepstealers, By Violet Jacob, London: W. Heinemann. [6s.] 


A series on “Prospects in the Professions” begins very appro- 
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ie ae OO Royal Navy”; it is a plain, businesslike 
riately W} ibilities. “Wasps,” by Mr 
statement of official facts and possi ities. asps,” by ; 
Oswald H. Latter, is an agreeable study in natural history ; Lord 
St. Cyres gives a discriminating estimate of Martin Tupper, 
though perhaps he pities the poor old man too much ; and the 
England of Arthur Young and Cobbett is sketched with almost 
Macaulayan picturesqueness by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand. Mr. 
Frank Richardson’s “ The Salamander of Toquéville a —the tragedy 
of a fire-engine, and also the comedy of a marriage—is almost as 
delightfully droll asanything by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, and is besides 
indubitably French. There is more than a reminder of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips at his best in Mr. H. C. Minchin’s painful but 
artistic “ Arcadian Children.” 

The most notable feature of the September number of Cham- 
bers’s Journal is the large number of papers of that informing 
kind which has given this magazine its deserved reputation for 
solidity. Perhaps we might have been spared the snippety “The 
Ass in Repartee,” and “Some Hebridean Superstitions” looks 
here and there rather familiar. But “ Wellington’s Great Con- 
centration Camp ” is an excellent and fresh account of Torres Vedras 
by a military man who clearly knows what he is writing about, 
and “Town Residences of Cabinet Ministers” and “The Parlia- 
mentary Restaurant” are gossippy and yet do not contain too 
many frivolities of the kind commonly known as personalia. It is 
pleasant also to find Mr. Karl Blind for once in an uncontroversial 
mood and discoursing enthusiastically on “Swimming in Peace 
and War.” Dr. Weir Mitchell proves in “ New Samaria” that he 
can construct a short story as skilfully as he can a long one. 

The September number of the Gentleman’s Magazine is an ex- 
cellent one, being distinguished by even more than usual of that 
variety which has gained for this periodical its special reputation. 
Mr. Heneage II. Jebb’s “The Upper Classes under the Former 
Edwards” contains a large amount of information that is at once 
valuable and opportune; “London in Verse,” by Benvenuta 
Solomon, is areally wonderful anthology of poetry and doggerel; 
“With the Fisher-Folk at Wild Douarnenez,” by J. Quigley, is a 
delightful Breton sketch; and Mr. Thomas Bayne’s “ Thomas 
Aird, Journalist and Poet,” is a careful appreciation of a writer 
who in the dignified austerity of his work came nearer being a 
Scottish Milton than the much-better-known author of “The 
Course of Time.” We cannot say much, however, for the story, 
“The Making of Laura Lee,” which lightens the solidity of this 
number. We have of late had so many of the marvellous 
monsters in human form created by science that “ Alison 
Buckler” might well have refrained from making any addition 
to the list. 

The Lady’s Realm and the Woman at Home compete very keenly 
for the obviously very large number of persons—of both sexes, 
too—who take a delight in reading of the doings and seeing 
the portraits of members of “smart” society. They contain 
short stories, the literary excellence of which is not very great, 
and biographies of eminent personages of various kinds. Thus 
the September number of the Woman at Home deals with Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, while that of the Lady’s Realm treats of Arthur 
Hacker, A.R.A. Both magazines, it is only fair to say, often con- 
tain good miscellaneous articles, such as “The Women of Famous 
Songs” in the Lady’s Realm, and “The Most Popular Singer of 
the Day” in the Woman at Home. 

There are several valuable but rather heavy and almost too 
informing articles in the new number of the Political Science 
Quarterly, although the facts and theories given in some of them, 
such as “Municipal Lighting in Massachusetts” and “ Accident 
Insurance for Working Men,” are to the point. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Webb begin, under the title of “The English Parish,” a 
series of articles which can hardly fail to be of the greatest socio- 
logical value. The brightest and also most sentimental article is 
“Friendship and Politics,” by M. K.Simkhovitch. Its title hardly 
explains its character, however; it is in reality an appeal in favour 
of “slumming” of a very high moral sort. 

Of the new number of the Journal of Theological Studies it need 
only be said that there is hardly one of its very numerous articles, 
“documents,” “notes,” and “studies” that could be understood 
by other than experts. More generally “popular,” however, is 
Mr. F. F. Urquhart’s sympathetic “The Church of France in the 
Latter Half of the Nineteenth Century.” Mr. Urquhart holds 
that, “in spite of the political dangers which face them, French 
Catholics have every right to be hopeful. So far they have not 
suffered seriously from the hostility of the State, for every fresh 
act of hostility has roused them to fresh exertions.” 


The new number of the Law Magazine and Review contains more 
papers than usual of the kind that laymen are quite as capable of 
appreciating as lawyers. Of such a character are “Criminal 








Statistics, 1900,” “ Secret Commissions,” and “ A General Arbitra- 
tion Treaty between England and France.” In the last Mr. G. G. 
Phillimore favours an arrangement bearing some resemblance to 
the existing Anglo-American Treaty. Of the other papers, that 
of Mr. E. Pitt Lewis on “The Ancient Office of Reader and the 
Funds of the Inns of Chancery ” is notably interesting and lucid. 


The success and vigour of the Journal of Education and the 
School World testify to the profound and useful interest taken in 
the leading educational questions of the day, both theoretical and 
practical, by men and women engaged in teaching. The September 
numbers of both periodicals are very readable and contain a great 
number of unconventional and informing articles on such different 
subjects as “Physical Training in Schools,” “Irish University 
Education,” and “ School Boards and Secondary Education.” Mr. 
H. Macan, who has begun in the Journal of Education a series of 
articles on “How to Work the Education Bill,’ makes this 
practical suggestion on the selection of the co-optative members 
of the new education authorities :—‘* The excision of the 
‘option’ makes it important that some of these should have 
special knowledge of the elementary schools. Hence life-long 
chairmen of existing School Boards will be peculiarly eligible. 
Secretaries (who are generally laymen and honorary) of diocesan 
associations possess also a fund of useful kuowledge. Retired 
H.M.1.’s will also, where available, be eligible.” 

The Girl’s Own Paper has recently been strengthened in many 
ways, especially in the department of illustration, and is now an 
excellent miscellany of prose and verse, dress and cookery, ethics 
and popular science. The September number is a good and 
typical one, containing, among other things, a sensible article on 
girls’ ambitions, especially in the field of education. The shorter 
stories and the moral recipes are still somewhat namby-pambyish 

There are two generally interesting articles in an eminently 
“professional” and excellent number of the Expository Times,—a 
study of Jerome by Professor Griitzmacher of Heidelberg, and a 
criticism of Fairbairn’s “ Philosophy of the Christian Religion ” 
by Principal Hodgson of Edinburgh. Dr. Hodgson thinks that 
Principal Fairbairn ought to have been more definite than he 
has been in his presentation of the central idea of the Person of 
Christ. 

The House, which proclaims itself as the journal of home arts 
and crafts, is a lively and useful magazine, ranging in its variety 
of subjects from furnishing and cookery to wood-staining and 
chip-carving. The making of a hobby horse is fully brought out 
in the September number. But, taken as a whole, the articles are 
too “scrappy ” and the illustrations lack distinction. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor review in other forms. ]} 





On Military Education in England. By T. Miller Maguire, 
LL.D. (J. J. Kelliher and Co.)—It is scarcely necessary to 
say that this pamphlet is worth reading. It is a reprint of a 
lecture delivered in July last by Dr. Maguire at the Royal United 
Service Institution. The lecturer is peculiarly emphatic in his 
assault on the culius of games. He points out that our great 
generals have, for the most part, not been players of games, but 
have been readers of books. Clive, Wolfe, Coote, Wellington, Sir 
Charles Napier, the Lawrences, Havelock, Lord Clyde, Outram, 
Edwardes, Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, played no games. ‘That 
is a list which it will not be easy for the game devotee to explain 
away. The fighting man is the better for games, especially those 
that inure him to pain, but the leader must read. Besides the 
lecture we have the report of an instructive discussion that 
followed it. Among the speakers was Colonel Lonsdale Hale, who 
is very scornful of the recent Report on military education. He is 
quite right to speak his mind, but he might be a little more 
courteous. It is scarcely good manners to speak of one of the 
most distinguished and successful Head-Masters in England as 
“a gentleman of the name of ” Those who read this 
pamphlet should compare it with another by the same author 
printed in 1896 and republished in 1900, “Our Art of War Made 
in Germany.” Dr. Maguire admires German education, but not 
German strategy. French strategy is even less admirable, to 
judge from the reports of the French mancuvres which are 
appearing in the papers. 





Latian Summers and an Excursion in Umbria. By Ferdinand 
Gregorovius. Translated by Dorothea Roberts. (Junior Army 
and Navy Stores. 63s.)—It seems a pity that these experiences 
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of travel in Central Italy have been suffered to remain 
so long unknown to the English reader. Yet their interest is 
not a little heightened by the lapse of time. Herr Gregorovius 
wrote these papers in the years 1856-61, a very critical period 
in Italian history. He had the privilege of observing the old 
order passing away, the new beginning, and all from the stand- 
point of one who had studied profoundly the past of the country 
and the people. When he began these Wanderjahre there were 
still States of the Church and a Kingdom of Naples; when he 
ended them Italian unity was practically accomplished, though | 
Rome yet remained in the hands of the French. The States of 
the Church were not, it is supposed, very admirably governed ; 
yet our author is struck by the change for the worse when he 
crosses the border into Naples. He leaves what he calls a 
“beneficent republican atmosphere” for a disreputable tyranny ; 
“soldiers, police, spies, custom-house officials, swarm—a knavish, 
suspicious, unreliable crew.” Later on he saw the last detach- 
ment of the Papal Guards and the first of the Piedmontese 
Apart from history and politics, we have the observa- 
Ife is enter- 


troops. 
tions of a well-informed and learned traveller. 
tained by monks, syndics, and other hosts, and always finds 
something pleasant to say. It is a most agreeable book, and 
we are glad to have it, though it has been long in coming. 
The Latin quotations and inscriptions are deplorably full of 
errors, not certainly to be laid to the charge of the learned 


Prussian. 


Saint Cajetan. By R. de Maulde La Claviire. Translated by 
George Herbert Ely. (Duckworth and Co.)—Gaetano di Thiene 
—he was so called because born at Gacta—was born in 1480, 
died in 1547, was beatified in 1627, and canonised in 1671. One 
thing may be said without hesitation of the story of his life, that 


there is little or nothing in it to offend the reader of another | 
: : ee ee 
faith. Cajetan was not a persecutor, though he was for a time in | 
| 


intimate association with Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV. And he 
was a man of practical benevolence. One of his earliest activities 
was to found institutions for the relief of the incurable. His 
asceticism was, it is true, of a pronounced type, but he tortured 
no one but himself. His biographer expresses himself with con- 
siderable freedom about persons and events, and must, we should 
say, have tried the long suffering of the Censor. Once, indeed, 
“The cloistered life,” he tells us in a 
less 


this personage intervenes. 
note, “devoted to solitude, prayer, and mortification, is no 


raiseworthy than a life of activity,” the occasion being the 
be] 

remark that “to devote ourselves to men who live near us is the 

‘philosophy of modern Christianity.” This phrase “modern 

Christianity ” is the offence. Yet the Censor himself seems to 

have been affected by it. “ No less praiseworthy ”; surely tha 
. ? ~ 


is a great declension from mediaeval glorifications of the ascetic 
life. 


The Temple of the Kings at Abydos. By A. St.G. Caulfield. (B. 
Quaritch. 16s.)—This is a publication of the Egyptian Research 
Account for the current year. The drawings are of excellent 
quality, and are the work of Mr. Laurence Christie. Professor 
Flinders Petrie has written a chapter in which he gives, under the 
title of “ Archaeological Notes,” what may be called an interpre- 
tation of the facts collected by Mr. Caulfield (who modestly 
disclaims the qualification of an Egyptologist) and figured by Mr. 
Christie. The general upshot of his remarks is that the Temple 
was built and equipped by Sety I. and Rameses II., ostensibly in 
, really to glorify their own dynasty by 





honour of the early King: 
thus claiming a connection with the greatness of the past. 

There is a series of “The Dumpy Books for Children” and 
“The Larger Dumpy Books for Children” (Grant Richards, 1s. 6d., | 





| Department,” are some of the sections, 


her mouth. Into what a marvellous series of inciq 
dancing is developed we cannot attempt to describe, We m 

leave that to Mr. Parnell himself. Thanks to an inexhensti 
fancy, a practised pen, and a clever pencil, he does it to excel] ‘ 
effect. _ 


ents the 





The Book: of God’s Kingdom. (The Bible House.)—This is 
“popular illustrated report” of the operations of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for the year 1901-2. The arrangement 
of the information has been made on the model 2 


of a Governma 
ones: Glas Waal Jee ernment 
paper. “ Our Foreign Office, 


Our India Office,” “Our Education 


In the “Temple Bible” (J. M. Dent and Co., 13. net each) wa 
have The First and Second Books of Kings, edited by J. Robertson, 
D.D.; and Acts, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, edited by B, B 
Warfield, D.D. Dr. Robertson thinks that the tradition which 
connects the two books of Samuel with those with which he ig 
concerned is not trustworthy. 


He holds that the writer of Kings 
has always before his eyes the schism of the two , 


ingdoms ; the 
northern Kings are, in his view, ipso facto rebels against Jehovah, 
He had, we are told, a variety of documentary sources from which 
he drew his information, but he uses them with a consistent pur. 
pose. “Standing at the close of Israel’s national independence 
. . oJ . ’ 

he will describe the whole course of history from the bloom 
period of Solomon to the collapse of the State under the pressure 
of the Babylonian Empire; and having noted the influences 
. . . ? 

human and Divine, which had been at work, he will exhibit fop 


} 
K 


the instruction of his readers the causes of the varying fortunes of 
the people.” Dr. Robertson is inclined to think that the passages 
which seem to have been written in the land of exile are insertions 
in the text. Dr. Warfield in his introduction to the Acts has put 
much sound criticism into a narrow compass. 





Nothing could be 
better in its way than his account of the thoughts and tendencies 
which governed the writer’s mind. The general estimate which 
he forms of the writer’s capacity and trustworthiness is of the 
very highest. He would not be inclined, it seems, to make a dis. 
tinction between the earlier and the later portions, except so far ag 
an eye-witness cannot but speak with a preponderating authority, 
Little room has been found for notes; hence we are left without 
any intimation of the writer’s views on some important points, 
is the North Galatian question; the treatment of the Pastoral 


¢ 
é 


Epistles has suifered somewhat from the same cause. More space 
was urgently wanted, but what there is has been well used. One 
of the few things in which we find ourselves differing from Dr, 
Warfield is his description of the Epistle to Philemon as written 
vle.”” 
trary, exceptionally symmetrical. 
topics introduced, are arranged in a form that might be almost 
called rhetorical. The language is familiar, but the general 
character is distinctly literary. 


“in an exceptionally loose st Its composition is, on the con- 








The greetings, and the various 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Alcock (D.), Under Calvin's Spell, cr 8v0.........+. covcccves( Eee T SS.) SB 












Armstrong (E.), The Emperor Charles V., 2 vols. 8vo ..(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Bellot (H. H. L.), The Inner and Middle Temple, er 8vo .(Methuen) net 6/0 
Bennett (A.), Anna of the Five Towns, cr 8vo... (Chatto & Windus) 60 


rt, Second Series (Bell) net 25,0 
(Whitt 
MY 


tuker) 


Berenson (B.), Study aud Criticism of Italian Ar 
Zottone (S. R.), Galvanic Batteries, er Svo.. 
Lurton (J. B.), The Fate of Valsec, er 8vo.. 
Carey (Rosa N.), The Highway of Fate, er 8vo 
Clark (C.), The Antarctic Queen, cr 8vo 
Clark (IL. W.), Echoes from the Heights and Deeps 
Cleeve (L.), The Purple of the Orient, cr 8vo 
Cooper (&. H.), The Gentlemau from Goodwood, er 8vo.. 
Crawiurd (O.), Two Masques, 4to ... (Chapman é 
Curtiss (C. L.), Primitive Semitic Rel (Hodder & Stou 
Davies (G.S.), Frans Hals, 4to 
De Crespignuy (Mrs. P. C.), From behind the Arras, er 8vo . 
De Mille (A. B.), Literature of the Century, er Svo 
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2s. 6d.), and we have a specimen of each before us. The Little re 01 INO ecsusleecers 
a * 7 ‘ Ls Z ; Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures in the Fitzwilliam Mn 
Girl Lost, by Eleanor Raper, is a very graphic and interesting iP BVO ....eeceeeee Reson asicncrsstectoinercdestonssssasteaseacrees (Camb, Univ. Press) net 15,0 
story of how a little Enclish girl strays out of the compound of | Durcan (J.), Applied Mechanics tor Beginners, er Svo (Macmillan) 26 
REA 7 aes ? at : Eckenstein (L.), Through the Casentino, 1Simo exxs ...(Deut) net 2¢ 
the British Legation in Pekin, and is kidnapped by a rascally | Edwards (Miss B.), East of Paris, 8vo...... (Elurst & Blackett) net 7/6 
* : : Elliott (J.), E! G 
eae P : sie itigs ata <« rat rord +} fe elliott (J.), Elementary Geometry, cr Svo... eee ...(Souneuscheis) 40 
Chinaman, who wants to make a profit out of the rew ard that w aS | owing ailicn THeFucl ot an te. ee ee 
he thinks, be offered for her recovery. Nelly Grey herself is a | Fremeaux ae = odie Seley St. He 50 
» . . 1: ° ° Godlrey (E.), The Winding Road, er 8v 
fine sample of an English child, and the other dramatis personae cont Mannie Acaeat OPA sonatas 50 
are well-drawn figures. There is an irresistible air of verisimili- c een (E Se toten tee , cr vo sr aers 36 
a. as » 2 ° iregorovius (D. F.), Latian Summers and an Excursion 
tude about this little tale which cannot fail to attract its readers. . ‘ (Junior Army & Navy Stores) 6/0 
° . : : , : Ri a hen or Crown and Covenan . “ “21 
It is meant, we are told, for “little girls,” but we are much mis- (C.), . , ep ten : pag ag eg hy es ++ (RTS. > 
hes os : - a enty (G. A.), The Treasure o ie Ineas, er 8vo . ackie) 5 
taken if it will not please many who are neither girls nor little. | Heuty (G. A.), With Kitchener in the Soudan, cr 8vo ackie) 6/0 
} oie i at a pene Dian «an: apeabice cil - Henty (G. A.), With the British Legion, er 8vo ......... ackie) 60 
Baby Jane’s Mission, by Ri ginald I ar nell, is a very different book. | yiirst (G.H.), The Paiuter’s Laboratory Guide, er 8v0.. \ Geifin) §0 
It is an extravaganza of the wildest kind. Baby Jane goes to | Irvine (K. I.) aud Alpers (0. T. J.), Progress of New Zealand in the “a 
te - . Century, cr 8vo .. janpesendnaccasceeanseei nied (Chambers) net 6 
710 Ae , j Asts row to 2a S emselve o ‘ - ih } 
Africa to teach the wild beasts how to amuse themselves. If | xoith (1), A Scots Thistie, er 8vo.... aT.) 28 
they could only learn how to do that, they would soon behave oe Co egr rape ge “hy Elana & Greenwood) net oe 
“he a . Konody (P. G.), The Art of Walter Crane, folio ................006 (Bell) net 63 
well, she is sure. It was only because they were 80 | Macdonalil (H. M.), Electric Waves, 8vo....... (Camb, Univ. Press) 10,0 
neglected that “they wandered about in the cold woods and gyrate (W. D.), Jobu Mackenzie, South Afric a Mission ry - LStates- i 
eae ‘ > . oa . ; MTA SITES stains denutecksbekthsapuaua kuch ninbaubacniacssensesess (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7 
roared and went on eating things.” She starts with a dancing | Memories of the Life of General F. T. Haig, er 8vo_...(Marshali Brothers) 36 
> . " - i : More Tales from Tolstoi, cr 8vo (Jarrolad) 6/0 
ass. an ¢ > her first pils ¢ ar abb F es ‘ . dart 6 
class, and has for he r first pupils a bear, a lion, a 1 ubbit, a lady Murray (T. D.), Jeanne D'Arc, Maid of Or paacg Biase ees rh 
crocodile, and a nigger boy, whom the lady crocodile drops out of Norris (W. E.), The Credit of the County, 8 8V0 sss (dethuen) 6,0 
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ker (Joseph), Sermons, V' ol. VII., er 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
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Baby Jane’ s Mission, 16mo Fs ieamagseanendenvons oahentansaty a — ards) 2 . 
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Penfield = L.)» Confessions of a Violinist, cr Svo (Cha atto & br ine ius) 5/0 







Puipsoe 3 ), Max Victor’s Schooldays, er Svo é 0 
Pugh Ly Mrs. J. H.), Poor Fellow, er 8vo A ff 4 
Biddell ( J. G.), History of German Literature, 8v¢ Bu 10 he 
Robertson lag 4 ), Lyrics avd Verses, C8 8V0 ..+ssssesseseeesecesees (W.B ine -kwood) 26 
Salmon (A. L.), Normal School Hygiene, cr 8vo .. (Simp skin) net 36 








Slefrig (S.)s ane In Forest L ands, cr 8VO...... Nisbet) 5/0 












— CB. 4s al Works, cr 8VO ...... “4 , t Co.) nes : “ 
Step. om a ( M.) The Winds of the World, ‘cr "2 
— “E. )s The Blessedness of Lrene Farquhar, er ‘Bvo 9 : 
coe Oi ), Remorse, and ¢ ther Essays, CF SVO weeseseesee a if 
Tighe ( Wife and Mother: BP OVO 5 cc8s<c .(W. Scott) 5/0 







Vincent (R.). The 


> - Ifilment and other Stor 
ord (L. B.), A Dre Fu 
Walford ( k 


cr 8vo (Nisbet) 60 
: .. (Low) net 30 
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Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Kari of Verulam. 
{ Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | S.rCharles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Prewium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

zarge Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Inadisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
cd to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 
| FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary 








Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
| West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


| BYSPECIAL |NENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


| APPOINTMENT an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & COS 
Manvfacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
| TO THE KING. | xew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
| Gx Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


ee BE. 





froma PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


| (EsTaBLisHeD 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
| Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 

The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
| Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a Ppule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances. 
Lonpon: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, EC, 
West END Orrice: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
| HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQuARE, EDINBURGH. 





|" ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Bag te pg and DISEASE 
Diphtheria, &e.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


. | RAILWAY PASSENGERS? ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. _— Secretary. 














ir pO NEWSPA PE R P ‘ROPRIETORS.—A large Firm of 
| e cer . nd¢ re iti 


ou to offer un- 





id Pol ‘ Editorial and Oilice 
* Messrs. J. G. King and Son, Bolt Court, 





Fleet Street, E.C. 
WV HAT OFFERS for a Complete Set of DICTIONARY 

of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 66 vols., including THREE SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VOLUMES, in cloth, quite new ? Cost £49 1Us.—J. NOBRBIS, 8 
St. Thomas Street, Lyming ton, Hauts. 
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HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 


ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navyand Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include: 18th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 
7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both first tric ls) ; 
2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; Ist place from Woolwich into B.E., with 4 prizes ; 
NEXT TERM, September 17th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 








OYAL NAVY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c.—Experienced 
' Tutor has a few VACANCIES for PUPILS REQUIRING EXTRA CARE 
Moderate fees. 
Separate class for junior boys from 7 years.—Address, HUGH LUPTON, 


and ATTENTION. Personally recommended by parents. 


Beeches, Melbourne, Royston, Herts. 





: ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH 





TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. 


David Street. The Head-M: 
who wish to consult him on Monday or Tuesday, September 29th and 30th, 


ist 






For Prospectuses apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER or to the Secretary, Mr. R. D. RAINIE, 5 North St. 
ter will be glad to make appointments to see any 





RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

al Moderations and Final School, with many 
IVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
Close individual 






(Balliol), First-class Class 
years’ successiul experience, REC 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 








T H E C O L L E G E 
RAMSGATE. 

Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 

Prospectus and Views, address— 

The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 








BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING 


25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
1 DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and en the Continent.—Central Registry ie Sassi, 


’ 





ee ee 
HAM COMMON, SURREY, S8.W. 


Principals : Miss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET SKEAT. 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 25th. 














Epson COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 


SHIPS of £30 each (four open). 

the BURSAR. 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. 
Misses SIMON, 





arrangements for young children; teachers’ 


students ; 


PALS. NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 19th. 


SCHOOL, 


SOUTH- 
Principals: The 
Statt of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
course for advanced musical 
hockey field on seafront; riding, boating. tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 





NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Thorough 
Successful 
Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 


Established 1860, High-Class Finishing School. 


Palace). : : 
Languages and Music as on the Continent. 


English Education. 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E, 





Bi AS,72 OURNE 


HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, and VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDEN. 
English and Continental Education and home arrangements. 
tion. Modern Languages, Music, Art, Deportinent, Games. 








term, Class of girls very good. 


Large grounds, 
London, E.C, 


AND DRESDEN — 
The Misses POHLER and GODKIN’S High-class Schools, DRESDEN 
First-rate 
Splendid situa- 


OUNG GENTLEWOMEN RECEIVED in first-rate 
BOARDING SCHOOL near London, to fill vacancies, at 25 guineas per 
Surroundings and appointments perfect. 
Exceptional facilities for physical training. —For Prospectus 
and full particulars, apply “ C. D.,” care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 





OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under 


Head-Mistress, Miss BROAD, with resident staff of Graduate 


Trustees. 
Mistresses. Highly recommended. School-house, laboratory, art studio, 
gymnasium, playing-fiells, athletics, swimming, games. 
Houses, all immediately adjacent to School grounds. 
provements, 


per anuum, 





T. BEDES, EASTBOURNE.—Successful PR EPARA- 
Playing 


TORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Good Statf. 
field, gymnasium, carpenter's shop.—For Prospectus and full particulars, 
apply G. H. GOWRING, M.A., Head-Master, 


Four Boarding- 
Latest sanitary im- 
School Course specially arranged to meet Entrance Examinations 
for Oxford and Cambridge, London Matriculation, and the Higher Certificate ; 
of the Joint Board, Boarding Terms, inclusive of school fees, 50 to 80 guineas 








TICTORIA WOMEN’S 


SETTLEMENT, 

822 NETHERFIELD ROAD NORTH, LIVERPOOL.—There will be a 
VACANCY for a RESIDENT in OCTOBER next. Fees: £35a year; £20 for six 
months.—Application for admission as residents and offers of help from non- 


———___ 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL @ 
CIRENCESTER, 0 LLEGR, 
“ oe ee KING EDWARD VIr, 
or and - owners, ani gents, Surveyors, Agri ji ‘ 
Colonists, ke. ‘ eee. intending 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 14th 


oa — nace 
YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTy 
GRANGE OVER SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemica] EL 
tories, with every modern improvement; Model Dairy Experimental Labora. 
House; Farm 280 acres, Instructions given ia Practical Che Peet 





A ; , mi eri 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c, Spleniagne 4 
in perfect country. Terms moderate——Particulars and prospectus chinate 


from the 


DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome. Grange-over-Sands 








mene 

SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of a 
country. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside, Training fort ba 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farins, Dairy, and Workshops = 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principals 


ee aaa. 
errs EDUCATIONAL CRN 


T 
SWITZERLAND, RE, 
“~ rain ts STATE SCHOOLS. 

E UNIVERSITY: Faculty of Letters aud Social Sciences isi 
School of Modern French for the benetit of foreign students; Faculty ates 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a Weeki 
lecture. Laboratory exercises. 9 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: Clinical Lectures on 
&c., Obturation, Auritication, Prosthesis ; half-yearly 
Teaching of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of Science 
University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture, 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical Mod 
Side, Technieal, Pedagogical. Upper Division, 3rd and 4th classes. hy r. a 
fee, £1 ; 2nd and Ist classes, half-yearly fee, 24s. sees, halt-yearly 





Mouth Diseases 
fee, £6. Preparatory 
3 aud Medicine of the 





For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 
Place des Bergues, Geneva, ’ 

: a Pn Sone 
UEEN’S COLLEGE (For Laprgs) 

43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. , 


Founded 1848. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. 'T. W. SHARPE, M.A,, C.B. 
TICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OUCTOBER 2nd. 

TWO PROFESSORS SCHOLARSHIPS will be Awarded at the Entrance 
Seem: September 29th and suth, 192, Candidates must be between 14 
and 16, 

The ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP is also Open to Competition to Pupils under 
18.—For particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resideut. who will be at 
the College after September 15th to answer enqt s. BOARDERS for 
COLLEGE and SCHOOL RECEIVED at 41 HARLEY ST. by Miss WOOD, 











VUE! C 7h LE G E SOH 











| lela SCHOOL 
(For Girls under 14). 
Head-Mistress—Miss C, G. LUARD. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th. 
_ Ly Yous Ss ¢C H O © Z, 
CAMBRIDGE, 





All Boys arrive September 23rd. 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR. 
Ss"; MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
iN WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Publie Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
~Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


| staan HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 
PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Boad (next door to the School). House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 24th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T, GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON.-ON. 
SEA.—Excellent situation and climate. Boys prepared for the Navy and 

Public Schools; 10th place in the recent Exam. for Naval Cadetships.—All 

particulars from the Head-Maste , R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A. Cantab. 


rlO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—BOARDERS are RE- 
CEIVED at 68 THURLOW PARK ROAD. with the sanction of the 
Council of Girls’ Public Day-School Company. Special arrangements can 





























resident workers should be made to the Warden, Miss G@. PESEL (formerly of | 


Somerville College, Oxford, and Women’s University Settlement, Southwark). 





ERMANY.—The Wife of the Chaplain to the British 
Legation at Darmstadt will be in town Septeinber 22nd—September 29th 
to interview parents, and cau ESCORT any PUPILS returning with ber.— 


Michaelston Rectory, Cainelferd. 


ARIS.—A FRENCH LADY will RECEIVE 
family a few YOUNG BOARDERS who wish to learn French, piano, 
violin, singing by Professors of the Conservatoire. Excellent German teacher. 
—Apply to Mrs. GRAAT, 6 Bue Crevaux, Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, Paris, 
Highest references. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BISHOP AUCKLAND, 

_ Co. DURHAM.— Ordinary Curriculum ; games. High situation. Resident 
Freuch Governess. Boarders received by Head-Mistress)s NEXT TERM 
SEPTEMBER 18th, 


O BE SOLD, on account of Death, a quite new 
“ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA,” with revolving stand and side- 
flap table. Price, £15.—‘‘ SPIERS,” 26 Great Quebee Street, W. 











in her 


made for Girls whose parents are abroad.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis OF 

SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sous of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholarshi 9 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application,—Particulars from HEAD- 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 


OVER COLLEGE—ARMY SUCCESSES, 
July, 1902.—Woolwich, 14th and 36th; Sandhurst, 46th, 71st, 117th, 
122nd; Indian Forest, First place. 
All these passed at their first try direct from School. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 26th. 











ff\‘HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 

Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Premises built for 
School work include detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven 
acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURS: 
DAY, Sept. 25th.—Head-Master, Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon) 





A N OXFORD GRADUATE of some standing DESIRES 
SECRETARYSHIP or position of trust, Highest references.—‘' 0, G.,’ 
c/o J, and J, Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 








ITTLEHAMPTON-ON-SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE. 
- Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy; 26 Scholarships gained 
im the past six years.—Address HEAD-MASTER. 
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eee. 
ARY BUSS SCHOOLS 
* AN CE S pow COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 


P enter successfully for the Local University Examinations, and are 
pared he Universities. nip 
7 ab ee enoeaned Board Examination. 
Sch larships to the value of £300 a year are awarded by the School. 
TI Misses ELFORD have a few vacancies in their BOARDING HOUSE for 
eT mn beginning Thursday, September 18th. There is a Tennis Court, and 
te oo Field adjoining the house ; Swimming, Riding, Fencing, &e. 
: For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, North Lodge, 179 Camden 
Boad, London, N.W. 


——— 





TIRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS 
KE (NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 


; Assistant for several years of the late Miss Buss in her 
RF ay dongs Fre to RECEIVE as BOARDERS a SMALL NUMBER 
of GIRLS who attend the above School. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming. &e, 
Girls receive every home care.—For particulars, apply to Miss EDWARDS, 
Myra Lodge, 38 Oseney Crescent, N.W. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Linitep, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
‘A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Ae) 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field. a. «) ae 
Pupils prepared for the University aud other examinations, A limited 
nwnber of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition. 
For prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





es COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLFSLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE ia the COLONIES 
or elsewhere, 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate, 


Full information from the PRINCIPAL, at the above address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 27th, 


iy CATERHAM, SURREY. — BOARDING 

and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Training Department for Kinder. 
garten Students. Accommodation for 12 Boarders only. Preparation for Senior 
and Junior Cambridge Local and other Public Examinationsif desired. Tennis, 
Cricket, Hockey. Schcol Buildings moderna and well situated in bracing air, 
—For references, fees, aud other particulars, apply Miss PYE, Head-Mistress. 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902, 

—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. Ii statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 1901 include 3 
Scholarships and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, and an Entrance Scholar- 
ship at Guy’s Hospital. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Rooms in 
course of erection, A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened.—D, E, 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


























M\HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co, Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. The bracing air and gravel 
soil of the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of S00ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For 
yrospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th, 

Oe sek nara ae mide seo 


Gt Ho WT CAR 8 COBO OC 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


TADWORTH, SUBREY. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 











PrixcipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 2é4ruz. 


NHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
President—Sir CHAS, TENNANT. 
Chairmau—The Rev. Principal LINDSAY, D.D. 
8ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, Head- 
Mistress—Miss RENTON. 

New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-field ; Splendid situation. 

Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 

For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 

D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


\ OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 





The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next DECEMBER. Open 
to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2¢th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev, A. J, GALPIN, M.A, 
M® S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prowpt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Aveuue, W.C. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—OCouncil: E. S. Hanbury, 

|: Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 

Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A tully 

equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 

the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge. assisted by a 

Full Statf of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

Premises on the sea-front; large pluying-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
d for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


a 
N ODERN LANGUAGES, GENEVA.—Mr. M. N. 

ASTERLEY, M.A. for several years Second Master iu an English 
Public School, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Special facilities for the a: quire- 
mnt of a couversatioual knowledge of Freuch and German. Carefi.l and 
i dividy 1 »+tention to other subjects. Highest references. Terms on applica- 
tlon.—18 Boulevard Helvétique, Geueva. 



































\T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 

LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 

JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls, Large Hockey, Cricket, 

Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms. Prospectus on application to 

the Head-Mistress or Secretary. References: the Head-Master of Bedford 

Grammar School; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott. 
Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., K.C.S.I. ; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.1.) 
Large resident statf; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, ke.— 
Prospectus on application, 








area PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO, LTD. 


BOARDING HOUSES in connection with the 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 
Prospectuses and further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the School, or from the Head of each House :— 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham, S.W. 
Mrs, JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. FREDERIC WOODHOUSE, S. James, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE.—Training for Cookery, Laundry, Dresseutting, and House- 
wifery Diplomas recognised by the Board of Education. Special course of lessons 
for Ladies with residential house. Pupils prepared for Colonial life. References 
permitted to Lady Guise, Elmore Court, Gloucester; Mrs. Playne, Lougfords, 
Minchinhampton; Mrs, Spence, The Deanery, Gloucester. AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER Isth.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Cathedral House, 
Gloucester. 


Boe oe a ee COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


| gee LITERATURE. — Miss EDITH TYLEE 
GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses, &e., on application. Refs.: J. Churton Collins, Esq.,M.A.; E. Purcell, 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &c.)—Address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 














HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
dxcellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, aud others. 
TNEVE RS EP YF OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham, 








NIEVEERSITY OF DU Rae. 
DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary Teachers and of the 
Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
OF EXAMINATIONS, North Bailey, Durham, 
PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON, Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games, Scholarships. Mauy distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional, Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad, 


J) LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only, 





Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


BERYSTWYTH, NORTH WALES.—CAERLEON 
HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation, facing sea, beautiful 
country, finest sea and mountain air; perfect sanitation. Thorough education. 
Preparation for examinations. Special arrangements for the study of Music, 
Languages, Drawing, Paiuting. Terms noderate.—Miss RHODES. 


TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 

of treatment, receives boys and adults sutfering from this affliction. 
“‘Stammering,” post-free, ls. ld.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W., and 20 Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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A Tl UO L E @G@ EE. 
A FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Standing on High Ground (200 feet above the sea). 


President.—_THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF CORK AND 
ORRERY, K.P., K.C. 
Chairman.—MAJOR C. H. SIMPSON. 
Head-Master.—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon), F.S.A., 
Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 


UPPER AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 

Classical and Modern Sides, Army and Navy, and Loudon Matriculation 
Classes. Many boys have gained Scholarships at the Universities, and have 
gassed into Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the * Britannia’ (the 10th place for 
VW oolwich and the 9th place for the ‘ Britannia’ were gained in July, 1902), 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, 1902, on 
which day the Entrance Examination will be held at 10 o'clock a.m., when 
some Exhibitions will be awarded to ¢ — ites of sufficient merit. The Head- 
Master will atteud on the same day, from 11 to 1, and from 2 to 4, to see 


parents, 
_ For r prospectus app ly to ‘THE BUR SAR,” E Bath College, Bath. 


WDINBURG H TOADEN YT. 


late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
e, Oxford, 


late Assistant- 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., 


Colleg 


The NEXT SE SSION ee (GINS on W E VEDNESDAY, Ist October. Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, as Jerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Ediuburgh, is rece iw enrolments, and will send P re _ ises. Enrolments 
for the Boarding sare being made with Mr, F. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road Mr. A. DRUIT'I, Jetfrey at ‘Kinnear Bos ud, who will 
also send Boarding-Ilouse Prospectuses. 


BERKHAMSTED | SCHOOL, 


NEXT TERM SEPTE MBER 25th. 
University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department, 
_ Apply y, HEAD-MZ ASTER. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, EAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROB Sason, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, Ke. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
£ rp Tagen in RECOMMEND U niversity Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreis 'T ache rs, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 

—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TE ( having Cross, W.( 








fou 








HERTS. 














5 Craven St., pe 


A K H A M cee se & ee 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 

For prospectus containing particulars of the numerous Scholarships in 
the School and at the Universities, apply to the Head-Master, W. L. 
SARGANT, M.A. 

A ADAME AUBER 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 
Visiting GOVERNE SSES, L dy Profe 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (2 
Isles and Abro: ul, Sehools and Educational Sksaees Gucoueens nded. 


\AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHW OL Bow 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
hese consist of a School House 








5 and SCHOOL 
+ 39 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, aud 

sors & bp sete Repe titrices, Chaperons, 
rand f gn), introduced for British 


TS GOVERNESS 


















the summer holidays in the New Building: 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing Ids, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwoll. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. 1. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardit ner), and a large statf of Assistant Mistri References :— 
Miss Helen Glads x-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of New nha 1m. College, Col. Sir Colin Seott Monerietf, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the 










Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—F or information, apply to Miss ML. I. GARDINER, 
Southwold, Suffolk. 

ee E.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 

Heal a ~s—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPE AKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D, S. Co.) 

The house is situate I within ten minutes of the Sea: an 1 the Dowus, and has 
a tine open garden attached, with a w Ned-in playu ald for tennis, hockey, 
Xe., Within tive minutes’ wi uk. ‘The premises are certitied by the Corporatio wf 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 8U 
guineas. AU'TUMN TERM BEGI! 
TRAINING 


SEPTEMBER 18th, 
‘hee COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS (in SECONDARY 
CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 


SCHOOLS).—The COUNCIL of the 
INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
POS! of PRINCIPAL, which has become vacant by the appointinent of Miss 
Punnett as Normal Mistress in the new Day Training College under the 
Loudon County Council. Lxperience of Secondary School work and manage- 
ment essential. Salary to commence at £500 with board and residence, The 
Principal will be required to enter on her duties in January. 1903, —Applications 
should be sent, before October Gth, to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. A. McARTHU R, 
Girton Co voll eve, Cambridge, from whom turther particular $3 may be obtained, 


M3 Ss M ARL A N GREEN, formerly gery of. the 
High 




















School, Blackburn, has thor ug rhly Rb ORGANISED the 
Me kK HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
eombine a sound and liberal education with t} e life of a cultivated English home, 
La Largedet tached house, temnis, hockey, &e, Ralesndie Examination & luspection. 


D ye ICH COLL 10} rg PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
boys between 7 and 13 years of age.— Prospectus, &e., of the 
D J. MALL INSON, M.A., Hilistoro’, West Dulwich, 
WV cer ADEN.— PUPIL WILLING to one 
hour daily RECEIVED on HALF ‘TERMS in small School. All 
linguistic and musical advantages. Highest references.x—Miss UARCOURT, 
Sesame House. 
‘be RAN, WATFORD, 
GIRLS Gymnasium, Playing 


-fields, 





ASSIST 


“HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 


Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 














Head-Mistress, Miss bk. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Mi E, PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. ’PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPALL (wear the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References : —Mrs. Beuson, Lady Evans, Protessor E. Met z, the Arch- 


deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice We oods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
wor ‘th, and others. 


CO MARY’S COLL EGE, PADDINGTON, W. 











KDe Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RE COGNISED by the BOARD of EDUUATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—‘The Right 


hairman ot Council—'the 
al—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Terme: Boarding House 


Hon. aud Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Ci 
Soutiampton. Prine} 


Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sou 
Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B, WARD, B.Sc. 


60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 





meee 
QR ANCE, CHATEAUROUX (NDRE)—ppy, 


S10 NNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advan tag 
SUGARS and Mlle. J. TURMEAU, Hig ghest refs, — Prospectuses on nt " 
is es pilcay on, 


WW ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls, Brace. 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainme, racing 


for Study of Lang guages and Music, Exceptional adv: 


ears deal English refs, Prospectus, Miles antares 


wade Ss. - HEIss, 


PRUE 3SELS S.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles, DENYe 

J RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLE MEN toCOMP] YS 
EDUCATION, Comfortable t family life. Frene h, German, Italian, M LETE their 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &e. ; Fees, £80 perann. Te rm ‘commences 1, Music, Draw. 


S wit t 
? upil; Personal Rets, Pros spectusonapplicat ci ution. --82 Rue Lauters, A hentranceot 
venue Louise, 
—_—___ 


(EALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chi SH 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities — hear 
(Pianoforte. Siugiug, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), s| tching, re oe 
German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment Skill 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct ‘sery ¥ a ae 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. ice twice daily with 











C3 


1 + + + er rane 
"[ULTION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Profe 


of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private hou rind 
. Use Lor 











ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLIS SHMEN desirous of pursi ‘ 
abroad. -_ sbest references in Kugiuud,.—Adk ” 50 F fortone By SruCies 
France; or, R. J. BE HVOX, M re +» #2 Craven Street, Struul, W.C, aah 


no YAT iain 

|] RESDEN.—HOME HLOOL on ENGL ISH PRINCI 

. PLES. Miss EDITH pet KE, assisted by Fraulein PREYZ ‘H, 
receives & limited number oi Pupils, at & special te wture. Maske sat 

&e.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindeuyusse 2, Dres ena an, 

Rk. J. Bh EVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gaul ible is now in Eng} tb 


1 a] mim w , AJ ae ee 
7 ELST ED Cc EH @ 6 ¢. 
SIX HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS in reduction ” foes are AVAIL. 


ABLE for the NEX'T TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, tember 23rd, 
For pa wticulars, apply th 1e Rev. the HUEAD- MASE k, Fel. te 1, Essex, 














A RCHDEACON WwW ILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL tor GIRLS at SKELLEIELD, RIPON ; 
Aunual ka eae by Oxtord and Cambridge Jo 
large grounds tor cricket, hockey, aud teunis,— 

and Biss TARVE RK. 


+ Chureh 
t Board, 
Princ 1pals, 


or yegland. 
Healthy locality; 
Miss BOYCO1 ey 





apie COAST _HIGH- CLASS 

CHOOL for BUYS.—Fine buildings. Large grounds, 
Boys thorougbly grounded and prep re 1 for entrance to Public sehools, 
“gee of good birth received at reduced tees ior next ‘Term.— 
nd J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


[AEEMOoR BOY EY TRACEY AM MAR 
SCHOOL,—Head-Master, Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNER: 5, M.A, 
Graduate Masters; Cubicle System; uear Hey ‘Vor; Lerms mouerate. —Apply 
HEAD-MASTER,” s 


QT. MA RGAI 2B! "S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ie — attention to Modern Languages; Oral Methods. 
bield, ‘tennis, Hockey, &e. Head- Mistress, Miss L. 
wide e€ é in German aud knglish Schools, 
HY rs IW IC ‘K M. \NOR, NEW SOU THG 
§ class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGH'LHRS of GE NT 
Fiue old country Beautiful gr 
r. First-rate x lent and visiting stait. London prot 
ied nV . Hockey, cricket, teunis, riding, cyeliz 
sses FENTON, 


PAR: ATORY 
Be Lutitul views, 
lwo 
“3.5.” care of 








GR 
Git 


HARROW, 
Good Playing 
Ni U MANN, who has had 









ATE, N.—Hicgh- 
LEMEN, 

ds, 
Resi« 
ig, KC 









Near London, house, unds and p 





SSOr 









} ron (trait 
Pro EPECUS, the Mi 


N ‘OUNT VIEW. — HO! ME SCILOOL FOR GIRLS, 
l $4 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampst ead, N.W.—The NEXT TERM will 






biGLN on THURSDAY, September zoth, References kindly allowed to the Right 
Rey. Bishop Hamilton-Baynes aud others. — For Prospectus apply to Miss M, H, 


DOWNES, B.A., successor to Miss He ‘len EB. Baynes, 


JTERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDR E N.— 
Ei A MEDICAL MAN, who has for many years devote t himselt 





tu the 
care and education of meutally-exceptional children, has a VACANCY in his 
select Home-School (1n which instruction is given by specially-trained Leachers) 
tora PUPLL. Number limited to ten, so as to secure individual atteution an 






utuble recreations, 
hmoud Hill, Surrey. 


MES. MABEL ANDERSON (Barts.), late Head of Meath 
Home, Godalming, and Breut Lodg re 


and industrial tramming, wit 
’ Ancaster Liouse, R 


family lite. Physical, manual, 
—'Terms and particulars from ‘*M.D., 











Home ‘hool, Hendon, has taken 
CuvlE MANOR, ANDOVER (br: icing air, heather downs), as a Home School 
for Backward, Detective, & Delicate ¢ ‘hildre p. She s Two Vacancies ior Young 


arten Teicher "and Traine i Nurses, 
SCHOO . 
CHART ee SE SQUARE, 
Nw XT TERM will BEGIN on ‘TUESDAY, September 23rd. ENTRANCE 


EXAMINATION at 11 a.m. on that day.—Names to be sent to the 
SECRE ST AL RY. 


‘T, CATHERINE'S 


Cc ertil icated (1st aa Kinderg 


ERCHANT PAN ORES 
M 


Children, 





SC ‘HOOL, | ~ BROX cB 30URNE, 
HERS, 
BOYS PREPARED for E NTRANC EK SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 


Schools. Many successes Moderate fees. Good games Healt by ue ighbour- 
hood. Gravel soil.— Prospec tus irom Rev . H. P. WALLER, B.A. 


| LANDUDNO.—HOME BOARDING SCHOOL for 
charge of Angio-Indians or Children 


LITTLE CHILDREN,—Entire 
home training; attention to health; 


whose Parents are abroad, Careful 
house facing sea; garden, Principal, Miss GikkiHN WOOD. — Address, 


As shmoun it, Hi iworth, Yorks shire. 











HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIE LD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, 





Fees from One Hundrer le and Twenty Gui 


Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSI ELL. 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 


—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London.sends 
ratis ol Ror Maily LUSpec ted establishments 


£ Girl Is? English, Continental ? 


reliable imformation spit kate pecluses g 





Testo IDU AL ne ry EN‘ scraead and | “the “inculcation of 
euthusiasm for w ror is the keyno the suecess of asmall PREPARA: 
LORY Sé HOOL in 1 heal ithiest pe sitic er oss Resets Cloaate Dry, bracing clinate, 
panel water, perfect san Special attention to bealth and outdoor 
exercise. ‘WU or THRE E You NG BOYS WiLL BE RECEIVED next 
term at 70 guineas per 2imian.—Prospectus, references, testimonials, &c., trom 


**H. B.,”’ c.o. J. and J. Paton, 143 Caunon Street, London, k.U, 
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ee 
cHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


T SIS fF i ach the subjects set 
A ices VOMEN ASSISTANTS qualified to teacl ( 
The servicos OF wr he New Code of the Board of Education are required at 
out eo Pupil Teachers’ Schools as set out below:— — 
Geers Stockwell—Hackford Road, Stockweil, S.W. 
Stepney—Trafalgar Square, Stepney, E A : 
scistant epooiated to the Stepney School must, in addition, be specially 
The yr" teach History and Mathematics. Salary, £130 per annum, rising by 
qualitv nerements of £5 to £165 per annum, : , a Ee 
is tions to be made on Form 40 P.T., on which, with other information, 
Applica ape three testimonials must be given. A copy of this form can be 
ped ri Pian the Clerk of the Board. If « written application is made for one, 
— a accompanied by a stamped and addre ssed envelope or wrapper. 
it must ope niust be received by the CLERK OF THE BOARD, School Board 
ArPus. Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., by or before the first post on 
ices, Viclori® ©. o>. 1902 
av ing, September 22nd, 1902. ; : ‘ : 
Boats ae applied for the recently advertised vacancies for Assistants 
i = ‘Board’ Pupil Teachers’ Schools can have the Form P.T. they then 
are s - oy : ‘ the 
in nite | placed before the Committee on informing the Clerk of the Board 
= if re September 22nd. : E 4 ' 
onal ae eauaieniaae ou the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
«p.T, Schools.” : : : 
; Fs S asten from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to the London terminus, and, if necessary, hotel 
expenses not exceeding 10s.a day for two days. If application for such pay- 
ments is made, t 
after being nom} 
not be allowed. 





it must be accompanied by receipted vouchers ; but if a candidate 
nated refuses to take up the appointment, these expenses will 

Applicants who do not receive on or before October 4th a 
summons to attend before the Committee on October 6th will understand t hat 
they have not been included in the list of candidates to be seen by the Coin- 
; will not be further communicated with. 





mittee. an 
GRAMMAR 
CROYDON, 


Wu TGIFT 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT at 

sristmas, 1902. ae . : 

i Governors of the Whitgift Foundation will shortly proceed to select 
Three Gentlemen qualified to till the position, from whom His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as Visitor, will make the appointment. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England, and have graduated 
at one of the principal Universities in the United Kingdom, and be under 
40 years of age. apa ; ; ‘ : 

The Salary is £200 a year and a Capitation Fee of £3 per boy in the School, 
together with a residence (unfuruished), which is situated in the grounds of 
the School. ; ae ‘ : 

The present accommodation in ihe School is for 400 boys. : } 

Candidates should forward their applications, together with copies of 
testimonials, to the undersigned, endorsed ‘“* Head-Master’s Appointment,’’ on 
or before September 25th, 1902, 


SCHOOL, 


By order of the Governors, 
J. JONES, Secretary. 
Whitgift Foundation Office, 
Croydon, July 3rd, 1902. 


S* MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
PADDINGTON, W. 





SCHOOL, 

THE WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. The 
Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge; for the 
Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeous; and for the 
Government Medical Services, 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145 to 
£52 10s., will be competed for on September 23rd and 24th, 

For Calendar of the School and full particulars, apply to the DEAN, 














LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1902-1903, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October Ist. 

Two Entr: 
September . 

One Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 23rd and 24th, 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 15th, 

There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to 
Students without extra fee, 

Composition Fee for gener 
135 Guineas ; for Dental Students 54 Guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, aud of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 


J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., Dean. 

COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) , 
> for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, 
icine, and Theology at composition fees, or Students may 
te Ulasses, 

Preparations for Examinations of the University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Loudon. W.C, 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 
COMM ENCES OCTOBER 13th.—Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Ken- 
Bington Square, 

M* W. FRANK CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF 
ANIMAL PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 
REOPENS on MONDAY, OCTOBER 6th. 
For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 







3 (value £100 and £60) will be competed for 





] 


Students for whole Medical Curriculum 










yY ING’S 


Full COURSE 
Engineering, | 


attend the s¢ 
























LD-AGE PENSIONS PROBLEM SOLVED BY 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE. For M.P.’s and Working Class. 

eer now ready, Sixpence.x—SECRETAKY, Army League, 8 King Street, 
Jeapside, 





| LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — A safe and 

guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKROACH PASTE, founded on the ex- 
perience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Sheffield Museums, who cleared cockroach 
plague from Sheifieid Workhouse. Completely exterminates them. Tins 1/3, 
2/3, 4/6, post-free.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 47] Crookesmoor, Shetiield. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Anuuities PURCHASED or 
Ik ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 














MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONESUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Clussified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTs, 


All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


12 SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
se s.s. ‘ Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Cardiff November 27th. 

{- 21 PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 


2ud class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 











Cruise. 


£10 10* and £13 138s. ROME TOURS, including 
Dover, Calais, Paris return ticket and 7 days’ hotel 

accommodation. 

INDIAN CORONATION DURBAR TOUR, 

WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
Round the World Tour. 

Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 82 Piccadilly Circus, W. 


ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING THEIR HOMES VACANT or in charge of care 
takers are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for the WAN'S of their 
DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning them toa lingering death in empty 
houses, or to inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the street 

JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary. 








: R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
|} ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 


My September Catalogue of NEW REMAINDERS offered at greatly reduced 
prices is Now Ready, aud will be seut, post-free, on applicatiou.—HENRY J. 
GLAISHER, Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








| OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AIl Books by Mere- 
dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 
ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Purdoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 
&ec. Sporting aud Alpine Books, &v. Rare books supplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HEC'LOR’S GREAT BUOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
|S yey WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’s 
Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supphed; state wants, 
Catalogues free—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK COMPANY, Birmingham, 
JOOKS WANTED, 253, EACH OFFERED.—Symond’s 
Italian Literature, 2 ve 1881; Jesse’s Richird LII., 1862; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Coleridge 7, or 1803; Gamonia, 1357; 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Symor Essuys, 2 vols. 1890; out-of-print 
books supplied; state wants.—BAK LR S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


“ 



















Absolutely free of adulteration. N ally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for ¢ , Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, a1 hooting box. Equaily exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
“comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N, Stores, &c., kc. For booklet address :— 
WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 

London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 








“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 


to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet a Infant Feeding FRER. OZ inene< a 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your poeket, in order te make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 


{t’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 


experiment, 
Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 





and more, 
You gett a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


[September 13, 1909. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
EsTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpenee, 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 








THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exceptien) deveted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a reeognised organ ef Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains Articles by well-known expert 
writers on— 


HUNTING | GOLF 

TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING | MOTORING 

STUD | ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING | COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS 
SHOOTING SERVICE NOTES 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE | KENNEL 

FISHING | COACHING, &c., &ec. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the Animals’ “Who's 





Who,” with Illustrations on Plate Paper 
of Distinguished Animals, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 


MABIE, TODD, & 


98 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


BARD, 








Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of “The County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION, 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. 


Telegraphic Address—‘* Whipstocks, London.” 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/€ 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at Igher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of Gd, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 





| CHURCH CONGRESS, NORTHAMPTON, 


October Gth, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1902. 

| PresipeNtT—1HE LORO BISHOP OF PE} EnBOROUCH. 
| The subjects include Home Rewnion, the Church 
| in S. Africa, Worship in the Church of England, 
| the Moral Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount as 
| applied to Social Obligations, the Position and 
| Responsibility of the Clergy and Laity in Relation 
| to Modern Criticism of the Bible and its Influence on 
| Theology, the Direction of Individuals in Spiritual 
| Matters, Education, Church Reform, the Miracles 
{ and Supernatural Character of the Gospels, Church 
| Work among Sailors, the Temperance Problem, &c. 
; Members’ Tickets (7s. 6d.) with Official Guide, 
| may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
| taries, Church Congress Otlice, Northampton ; the 
Chureh House, Dean’s Yard, S.W.; the S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Straud, W.C. 

All applications for tickets should contain the 
name and address of each person by whom each 
ticket will be used, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 








rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


91 yf DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 ° 
“2 lo repayable on demand, g a 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 

lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THacKERaY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of lls. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptious and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Baukers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS 





DO cccaccines eos 0 
Half-Page ..ccccccece 0 
Quarter-Page ...... 6 
Narrow Column ..... U0 
Half-Column..... : 0 
Quarter-Column .... 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...ccceeeees oe £14 14 0 
Inside Page ....eceeeeees eee | Ue 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per live for every additional line 


(contuining on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, oue-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 1Us. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 364 
Strand) payable to “* John Baker.” 
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ISBISTER AND CO,’S LIST. 


ESLEY’S JOURNAL. Abridged by 

sSTONE PARKER. With an Introduction by the Rev. Hvucu 
— on iA. poe an Appreciation of the Journal by AvGuUSTINE 
K.C. ’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 544 pp., price 3s, 6d. net. 


JOHN W 


price Ho 
BIRRELL, 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


HN BUNYAN. His Life, Times, and Work. By 
own, D.D., Minister of the Bunyan Church, Bedford. 
1 Edition, containing much new information which has 
rs. 2-vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece in 
gilt lettered, and gilt top, feap. 8vo, price, each 


J he Rev. Joun Br 
Third and Revise: 
come to light in recent yea: 
each, limp lambskin cover, 
yol., 28. 6d. net. 

Uniform with the above, forming the Third Volume in the Series, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
NO CROSS, NO CROWN. By Wrt1am Peyy. 


] Reprint of this ever popular devotional work. With the Author’s 
Pe nyt ys Introduction by Joun Deane Hitton. 1 vol., limp lamb- 
skin cover, gilt lettered and gilt top, fcap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d. net. 











POETS OF THE EMPIRE, ; 
THE EMPIRE’S GREETING. A Collection of 
Odes in honour of their Majesties’ Coronation from Poets in all parts of 

the British Empire. Beautifully illustrated with allegorical designs. 
“Those who buy this volume cannot fail to be deeply interested and 


"_Country Life. 
teers Price, in special art paper cover, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 5s, 


THE GREAT NOVEL OF RUSSIAN PEASANT LIFE. 
THREE MEN. By Maxim Gorky. The English 
Translation of “ The Trio,” universally prorounced by critics to be the 
finest production of Gorky’s extraordinary genius. In handsome red and 
black cloth cover emblazoned with the Russian Arms, crown 8vo, 364 pp., 
price 2s, 6d. net. 


MAXIM GORKY. His Life and Writings. By Dr. 
E. J. Dittox. A comprehensive biographical and literary estimate of the 
Bussian “ Vagabond Artist.” Price 5s. 

SECOND EDITION. 
LIFE ON THE STAGE, By Crara Morris. 


An 
Autobiography, with Portrait, price 6s, 


THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS: Tales of the 


Klondyke. By Jack Lonpon. Second Impression. Price 6s. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF IRISH 


HISTORY. By R. Barry O’Brten. With an Introduction by J. E. Rep- 
MOND, M.P. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


A HERO OF DONEGAL: the Life of Dr. 
aoe ye agai By F. D. How. With Portrait and Illustrations, 
eee FIFTH EDITION. IN THE PRESS. 

THE MIRACLES OF JESUS: as Marks of the 


Way of Life. By the Right Rev. Cosmo Gorpow Lana, D.D., Bishop of 
Stepney. Price 6s. 














READY SEPTEMBER 251, 


BROWNING. By Srorrorp A. Brooxr, M.A. A 


Companion Study to the same Author's “Tennyson: his Art and Relation 
to Modern Life.” Price 10s. 6d. net. 








ISBISTER and CO., Ltd, 
15&16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. net. 














ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s, net each. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 

By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Lestiz Stepney, K.C.B. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


By Herpert W. Pavt. 


By AUGUSTINE BrrreELL. 





VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


PAPERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


The Twenty-fourth Volume of THE BOY’S OWN PAPER. 


832 pp., with many Illustrations, including 12 Coloured or Tinted. 
STORIES by G. Manvitte Fenn, Davin Ker, Joux Frsnemore, J. 
HavELock JERRAM, Dr. Gorpon States, PauL BLAKE, ALFRED COLBECK, 
Joun A. Hicctnson, F. H. Botton, and 56 SHORTER TALES by many 
other Writers for Boys, together with useful and interesting Papers on 
nearly every subject within the boy’s world. 8s., cloth gilt, 


THE GIRUW’S OWN ANNUAL, 
The Twenty-third Volume of THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
832 pp., profusely Illustrated. STORIES by Mrs. G. pp Horne Vaizer, 
Saran Doupney, Saran TrTLeR, M. H. Cornwai-Lecu, and 20 
SHORTER TALES by other popular Writers, together with an unmense 
variety of useful reading on subjects of interest to girls and their mothers, 
8s., cloth gilt. 


LYALL—ANOTHER MAN’S MONEY. 
By Davin Lratt, Author of **‘ The Gold that Perisheth,” ‘‘ The Land o’ the 
Leal,” &c. With a Frontispiece by ALFRED Prearsp. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ALCOCK—UNDER CALVIN’S SPELL. 
By Desoran Atcock, Author of “ The Spanish Brothers,” ‘“‘ Crushed, yet 
Conquering,” ‘‘ The Friends of Pascal,’ &c. With 15 Illustrations by J. 
ScHONBERG. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GREY—FOR CROWN AND COVENANT. 
3y Crri_ Grey, Author of ‘‘ The Misanthrope’s Heir,” &. With 3 Illus- 
trations by ALFRED Pearse. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


EVERETT-GREEN—ALWYN RAVENDALE. 
By Evetyn Everett-Green, Author of “Lenore Annandale’s Story,’* 
“ Barbara's Brothers,” &c. With Frontispiece by HaroLp Corrina. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HODGETTS—KORMAK, THE VIKING. 


By J. Frepericx Hopeetts, Author of ‘* Harold, the Buy Earl,” &c. With 
15 Illustrations by Josera Finnemore. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GIBERNE — STORIES OF THE ABBEY 
PRECINCTS. By Acnes Giserye, Author of “Anthony Cragg’s Tenant,” 
“Gwendoline,” ‘“‘ Next Door Neighbours,” &. With 3 Illustrations by 
Lance.ot Speep. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


VAIZEY—A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 


By Mrs. Georce pe Horne Vaizey, Author of ‘‘ About Peggy Saville,” 
“More About Peggy,” &. With 7 Illustrations by Victor Prout. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THORNE — THE 





BLESSEDNESS OF 
IRENE FARQUHAR. By Ectanron Tuorne, Author of “The Old 
Worcester Jug,” ‘‘My Brother's Friend,” ‘* Her Own Way,” &. With 
a Frontispiece by ALFreD Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


KEITH—A SCOTS THISTLE. 


By Lesire Keits, Author of ‘‘Cynthia’s Brother,” ‘‘Our Street,” “Ralph 
Ellison's Opportunity,” &c. With a Frontispiece by LanceLot SPrep. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


PHILLIPS—THE CHILDREN OF BROOK- 


FIELD HALL. By Lypra Puiiuips, Author of “Jim and Napoleon,” 


“The Mission of a Song,” &. With a Frontispiece by ALFRED PearsE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 

HACK—DAVID AND JONATHAN. 
By Juuia Hack. With 7 Illustrations by J. S. Cromproy, Crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 

SLADE—ANEAL’S MOTTO. 
By b. E. Stave. With a Frontispiece by J. S. Cromrtox. Crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


ROBERTSON—MARY MARSTORN’S MIS- 
SION. By A. Fraser Rosertson, Author of ‘‘ Maidens Three,” &e. With 
a Frontispiece by J.S. Crompron. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, ts. 6d. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
TALBOT BAINES REED’S 
STORIES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE. 


New 3s, 6d. Editions. Ilustrated, cloth gilt. 
ADOG WITH A BAD NAME.; TOM, DICK, AND HARRY. 
3 . 6d. 


s. 6d. 3s 
THE FIFTH FORM AT al A... a OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 8s. 6d. 


DOMINIC’S. 3s. 6d. | 
THE COCK HOUSE AT) wy pRIEND SMITH. 3s. 6d. 
GINALD CRUDEN: a Tale 


FELLSGARTH, 3s. 6d. 
THE MASTER OF THE/RE 
SHELL. 3s. 6d. | of City Life. 3s. 6d. 


BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 





ROMkt. Vol. I. With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 12s. net. 


Contents :—The Church of S. Maria Antigua. By G. McN. Rushforth, M.A. | 
~Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna. I, By T. Ashby, Jun. 








Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By Rosert U. Jounson. 


New and Uniform Editions, each with Frontispiece. Crown 8vv, cloth gilt, 


2s. 6d. each. 
BARBARA'S BROTHERS. , THE MISTRESS OF LYDGATE 
2s. 6d. | 


PRIORY. 2s. 6d. 
LENORE ANNANDALE’S| THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 
STORY. 2s. 6d. | 2s 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 





BY THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER 
AN EASTERN SKY. 


By the EARL of RONALDSHAY, F.R.G:S. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“This volume appears at an exceedingly timely moment...... Those who are 
alive to the importance of the Persian problem will welcome the chapters 
dealing with it in the volume..,...The first half of the book, in which he 
describes his adventures in the snows of Cashmere while shooting ibex, hears, 
sharpoo, goa, and the othe’ big-horned mountain rams with which that difficult 
country abounds, will be read with pleasure by all who are interested in big- 
game shooting. But it is the political part of the book which is of the greater 
importance.. ...The Earl gives a very sprightly account of his travels and of 
the various Amirs and Persian officials with whom he came into contact, and 
the book is most useful by reason of the new information it affords us of a land 
which is very little known to the average British reader.” 





AN ANGLO-INDIAN ROMANCE 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


At ail Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE COLONEL SAHIB. 


By GARRETT MILL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


On September 16th will be Published 


A HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D., 


Lecturer in the University of Strassburg. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 





On September 16th will be Published 


AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
OF LOGIC. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 
MLA., Lond., D.Sc. Edin., Author of “Studies in Philosophical 
Criticism and Construction,” &e. Crown 8vo, ds. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








PRIMROSE AND DARWINISM. 


By a FIELD NATURALIST 
(M.A.Camb.) 


With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





The subject is undoubtedly handled in such a manner that it should prove 
eminently stimulating to other field naturalists.”—Times, 

« According to Field Naturalist, Darwin tried to square Nature with his 
theory, instead of fitting his theory to Nature, and we are very much afraid 
the Field Naturalist is right.”—Pall Mall Gasette. 

“ The author always writes with respect regarding the great scientist, but he 
does not allow his veneration for Darwin to blind him as to the results of 
his own careful observation. This is a stimulating book for students of all 
branches of natural science.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

“A careful and competent observer, and we feel sure if Darwin were alive he 
would be amongst the first to recognise it.”—Pilot. 

« Altogether the arguments in this book constitute a sound and perfectly 
legitimate piece of criticism.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C, 


a et 
Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOks 
JEANNE D’ARO, 


Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France 

Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and c 

attested on oath, and set forth in the original do 
Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, 

With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol., 15s, net; postage, 5d, 

whic tie Mistorioan have Gruen thelr manearins conan oh eens 


= - ; trial 
trial. So that the volume will be prized, not only by prof and re. 
also by general readers.” 7S ee students, but 


DANTE AND HIS TIME, 
By Dr, KARL FEDERN, 
With an Introduction by Professor A. J. BuTLER. With Illustrations, 


PEACE AND AFTERWARDS. 
LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 

With Portraits of Lorp Mityerand Mr. Ruopes, 1 vol., 15s. net; postage, 54, 
The Contemporary Review.—‘‘ His volume is practically encyclopadic a 

scope, and will be consulted on matters of fact long after the majority of Bouts 
African books are forgotten. No one who wishes to understand the questio 

in all its bearings should neglect this able and interesting book,” si 


ALL THE RUSSIAS, 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems j 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia." 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., : 
With 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s, net; postage, 64, 

{Second Linpression, 

The Times.—“ He is a careful, accurate, and thoughtful observer; and ; 
complicated questions he constantly shows a laudable desire to be just So 
scrupulously impartial. He shows himself a delighttul travelling companion. 
he communicates to the reader in a pleasant, gossipy style a great deal of 

useful information.” 


her Deat! 
cumente* bad 


1 vol, 
Kesdey 


FICTION. 
, 
RENEE MAUPERIN, 
By JULES and EDMOND DE GONCOURT, 

With a Critical Introduction by James Firzmavuricr-KE.ty, 3 Coloured Plates 

by MicnaiL, a Photogravure, and numerous small Portraits, 1 vol., 7s. 6d, 

i ee A Century of French Romance, 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘* Thuse who can appreciate the advantages of well. 
made and well edited volumes are by now able to estimate their debt to Mr, 
Gosse and his publishers. The series continues to sustain its character with 
admirable uniiormity of taste and workmanship, Reviewing its volumes, wo 
pass before a diorama of extraordinary versatility. The wealth of the literary 
product of a century could scarcely be displayed with more effect or vigour,” 





MR. HARDING DAVIS'S NEW NOVEL, 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
By BICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 6s. [Nezt week, 
THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
By the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
With a Frontispiece by WaLTER Crane. 6s, 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—* Fresh and original in conception,and full of dramatic 

incident ; they are still more remarkable for their freshness as studies of 


character.” 
IF I WERE KING, 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 6s. 
*,* This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James's Theatre, 

The Standard.—‘‘ A tender and stirring romauce, studded with several ox- 
quisite little poems.” 

THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
By VIOLET JACOB. 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph.—* A very powerful piece of work. The characters 
stand out clearly and sharply, and the local colour is as vivid as it is in ‘ Lorna 
Doone’ and ‘ The Return of the Native,’ Her originality of theme and treat- 
ment is unmistakable.” 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 
By BRAM STOKER. 6s. [Third Impression, 

The Times.—“ A good rattling story of buried treasure from the Great 
Armada; of second-sight and ancieut Pagan mysteries; of sea caves and 
storms; of haughty Spaniards; of subterranean passages aud ruined chapels,” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





THE LATE PHILIP J. BAILEY. 


FESTUS: a Poem. 


With Portrait of the Author and his Latest Preface. 


The Complete Author's Edition ; pp. viii., 794, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd., London. 


ee AN BD a DF 8 fT, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased, Valuations 


Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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. PENSER WILKINSON’S B 
MR. S OOKS. 
1 ag E 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
cs JULY, 1902, 
SAYS « «© » 
“The publication of a new edition of Mr. Wilkinson’s work, ‘THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE,’ 
‘7 comes at an opportune moment, when men are everywhere asking whether or not England and the 
Empire are to profit by the experience of the thirty months of conflict now so fortunately ended. 
. It is Mr. Wilkinson’s merit that he has proved himself ONE OF THE CLEAREST THINKERS UPON 
a, 


ts 
th 
2 





VITAL QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POLICY, whether in the field of foreign affairs or in that of the 





management of the army and navy. In a series of notable works he has pointed out the defects in 
the present system, and ANY MAN CONVERSANT WITH HIS TEACHING COULD HAVE FORETOLD THE 
MISFORTUNES which at the outset befell our army in South Africa. He speaks, then, as one whose 
inductions have throughout been confirmed by experience. But he is not merely a destructive 
eritic ; BESIDES INDICATING THE FAULTS, HE HAS SUGGESTED THE REMEDIES; and for that reason 
his views are worth careful examination....... One result of this close study of German institutions 
was ‘THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY,’ describing the German staff. This work was when it was 
published, and still remains, by far the most authoritative account of that organisation existing in 
any language. COUNT MOLTKE has testified to its excellence; it has been translated for use in 
the Italian army by the Italian staff.....IT WAS CERTAINLY DISREGARDED BY THE MEN RESPON- 
SIBLE for the efficiency of tho army and navy...... A eareful study of the Admiralty convinced 
him that it lacked the ‘forethought department’ and sharply defined responsibility which are the 
vital elements in German success, and led him to urge, in his ‘BRAIN OF THE NAVY,’ the 
necessity of placing the direction of the fleet in charge of a responsible expert...... The proposal 
MET WITH VIOLENT OPPOSITION from senior officers in the navy; it was received with apathy by 
the public. But in the present year IT HAS BECOME A ‘PLANK’ IN THE PLATFORM OF NAVAL 





REFORM SET UP BY LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, who has the advantage of being a popular favourite; 





and it is possible that his energetie advocacy may give it the prominence which it deserves. Carry- 
ing his unflinching analysis yet further, Mr. Wilkinson, in ‘THE NATION’S AWAKENING,’ showed 
that the defects in British foreign policy were due to the same want of organised intelligence and 
forethought that hampered the army andnavy; and here, again, ho urged that responsibility should be 
clearly defined...... All these arguments were urged many years ago by Mr. Wilkinson. But, unhappily, 
in the words of one of Mr. Meredith’s characters, ‘to be far in advance of the mass is as fruitless to 
mankind as straggling in the rear.” For how do we know that they move behind us at all? Yet ideas, 
as has been truly said, are stronger than armies; and EVENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA have emphasised, 
and it might be DRIVEN HOME, THE ARGUMENTS, which might otherwise have been neglected till 


some terrible disaster had awakened the British nation.” 





So Ee co nO 


a 


MR. SPENSER WILKINSON’S WORKS. 





1. THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 6s. 

WAR AND POLICY. 15s. 

THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. . 2s. 64 

THE NATION’S AWAKENING, | 5s. 

.THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. 2s. 6d. 
6. THE COMMAND OF THE SEA & THE BRAIN OF THE NAVY. 2s. 6d. 


May be obtained at all Libraries and Booksellers’ throughout the British Empire. 
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THEY ARE PUBLISHED BY 


CHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO,, LTD., WESTMINSTER. 
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A NEW EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


In 18 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


This is a handsome and dignified Library Edition, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 
INTRODUCTIONS GIVING THE HISTORY OF EACH BOOK AND ITS 
PLACE IN DICKENSS LIFE. These Introductions are not technical or 
bibliographical; they aim at brevity and the narrative note; telling a story 
rather than arraying documents; and it is hoped that the Edition will present 
a clear and interesting story of the literary life of Dickens, no less than a 
worthy collection of his masterpieces. 


The Edition is printed on large crown octavo, on a specially-made, opaque, 
but light paper. 


The Illustrations are specially Reproduced for this Edition from the Plates 
of the Original Editions, New Blocks having been made for the purpose. They 
include all the Originals by Hablot K. Browne (* Phiz”), Cruikshank, Seymour, 
Walker, Landseer, Maclise, Leech, Marcus Stone, George Cattermole, Luke 
Fildes, and others. 


The volumes are bound in the best art vellum, with flat back, with a full 
Gold Design drawn especially tor the Edition. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES, READY SEPTEMBER l5rna, ARE: 


1. SKETCHES BY BOZ. 


With 40 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANKE. 


2. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


With 43 Illustrations by SEYMOUR and PHIZ. 
Subsequent Volumes will be issued at the rate of two a month. 
Detailed Prospectus, with Reproduction of Cover Design, post-free, 


THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 


ON INDIA PAPER. 


In cloth, 2s. net per vol; in leather, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 





Each containing a Frontispiece Portrait. 

A Handy and Delicate Edition upon a specially-made quality of India Paper. 
The Publishers believe that, for general convenience, combined with elegance 
= this Copyright Edition will be found to stand entirely without a 
rival. 

THE FOLLOWING WILL BE THE FIRST VOLUMES ISSUED: 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


A History. In 1 vol. [ Ready. 


SARTOR RESARTUS: 


Cn Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History: Past & Present. 
In 1 vol. (Ready. 


THE LIFE OF SCHILLER and THE 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


In 1 vol. [October Ist, 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 





NOW READY. 
SIXTIETH EDITION. Price 2s. 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
By A LADY. 


The Original and Authorised Edition brought down to the present time. 











London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unsicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


r= “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 











————$___ 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSOy 





“FOR THE NILE SEASON.” 
LETTERS from EGYPT 


By Lady DUFF GORDON. 


A New Edition in one volume, including the “ Last Letters,” Revised thr 
out by the Author’s Daughter, JANET Ross (Author of “Four Genmemen 
Englishwomen”), in which numerous passages—necessarily omitted me of 
earlier date—are now restored to their original context, Containing Ps 
Memoir by Mrs. Ross, and a ” 


NEW INTRODUCTION sy GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ILLUSTRATIONS :— 


“Lady Duff Gordon,” Photogravure from a Sketch by G. F, Watts, B.A, 
“Sir Alexander Duff Gordon,” from a Sketch by G. F. Watts, B.A, 
* Luxor,” from Drawing by Edward Lear. 


“Lady Duff Gordon,” from Oil-painting by Henry Phillips, and from a Sket, 
by a school friend. ®tch 


** Omar,” from a Photograph. 


Cloth, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[September 13th, 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS MONTAGU. 
BROKEN STALKS. 


By LiLy MONTAGU, 
Author of ‘‘ Naomi’s Exodus.” 


Cloth gilt, crown Svo, 6s. 
(Septenvder 22nd, 


8 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 5s. each net. 


PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By R. F. IRVINE, M.A., and O. T. J. ALPERS, M.A, 
Contents—Discovery and Settlement: The Maori—The Coming of the 
White Man—Between 1800 and 1840—Systematic Colonisation—Constitution 
and Responsible Government. Expansion and Experiment: The Public Works 
Policy and the Abolition of the Provinces—The New Democracy—The Labour 
Laws—Progress of Land Settlement, Education, Art, Science, and Literature 
—Statistical Appendix. 


PROGRESS OF CANADA IN THE 
CENTURY. 


By J. CASTELL HOPKINS, F.S.S. 
Contents—Formation of the Provinces: Three Centuries of History= 
Pioneer Work and Settlement—Foundations of Government—Ont of Rebellion 
into Union. Formation of the Dominion: National Development—Constitu- 
tional Progress under Federal Institutions—The People and the Country at 
the End of the Century. 


LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY 


By Professer A. B. DE MILLE, M.A. 
Coxtents—Prelude: The Triumph of Romanticism. English Literature: 
The New Influence—Poetry—The Novel—Later Novelists—Philosophers and 
Critics—English in America—The Periodical —Literature on the Continent— 
Germany—France—Italy and Spain—Eussia and the North—Retrospective, 














ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, 
AND CHINA IN THE CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
“In the first three chapters of Part I. we find a lucid and sometimes striking 
portraiture—drawn in large outline by a skilled hand—of the great empire of 
the middle East, with a pregnant and sufficient account, brief yet emphatic, 
of its formation.” —Athenzum. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LU.D. 
“A clear, valuable, and attractive rendering of a complicated story by one 
who has all its details at his finger-ends.”—Daily Express. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


By W. H. WITHEOW, M.A., D.D., F.B.S.C. 


“Drawn in broad, firm lines, it gives a picture at once interesting and 
instructive.”—Scotsman. 








Lendon: Published by the Stationers’ Compaxy, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London ; and Edinburgh. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


POSS SSSSOSHSHSHSSSOSOOSOOSOOOOOOOOOD 


MR. MURRAY'S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A,, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


hich will ultimately cover, in convenient and attractive 


This Library, ¥ ld of human knowledge, is intended (a) for the general 


ide fie : : 
volumes, @ wide ial student of literature or technology. The line of 
reader, (0) for = be savor tes rigid, for all the volumes in the Library have an 


demarcation is no 


‘onal aim, and many are adapted to definite examinations. But while 
educatio rf - 


a teal ‘ vi o the general reader, for the purpose 
the “a” Series wl _ ho pg tag poste pt abe of the ‘subject docks it 
of eclt infor Series is designed more strictly for use in schools and classes, 
—, “ihe are Illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, &c., and vary in price from 
nbn The following are now ready :— 


6A” Series. 


ERS OF ENGLAND: Julius Cesar, 
FIRST, MAKE ed the Great. By Lady Maanus, Author of “ Boys 
eg Bible,” &c. With Llustrations, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


This Volume is b 


Professor Withers at the invitation of the School Board for London. 
rotess' 


2 old legends lose nothing of their beanty in force or power 
= — “Cannot fail to interest both the children for whom it is 
Ot emuly intended and children of a larger ns be — teaching, which 
Peonc the baad 9 work, though not obtruded, is beyond praise.” 
forms the basis of the : ° —Educational Times. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY | 


By Lord Avesvry, F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2s. 
: is fascinating as a romance.” —Outlook. i 
helt aed charmingly instructive member of Mr. Murray's excellent 
library.”—Glasgow Herald. 
PLATO’S “REPUBLIC.” By Prof. Lewis CAMPBELL, 
Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. With Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2s. 
“Professor Campbell has done good service in writing this excellent book.” 
—Spectator. 
INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. (Poetic Expression, 
Poetic Truth, the Progress of Poetry.) By Laurie Maancs. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 
Designed to convey the elements of taste and judgment in poetry by the 
natural or direct method of literature teaching. 
“Sane and sensible, and, when occasion serves, not without a touch of 


.’—Spectator. = 
a aie to the task a critical taste and judgment almost as refined 


andoften as illuminating as that of Ruskin.”—Yorkshire Post. 


THE FACE OF NATURE. Popular Readings in Ele- 
mentary Science. By the Rev. C. T. OVENDEN, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, 
Rector of Enniskillen. With numerous Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, 2s, 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
OF THE WEST: a Biographical Sketch of Modern History. By 
ag oy A. J. and Mrs. CarLyLe and F, S. Marvin, M.A. 2 vols. 
VOL. I. With 4 Illustrations, feap, 8vo, 2s. [Ready nert week, 

MUSIC. By A. Katrscu, B.A. 

INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By S. Raprororrt, Ph.D, 

TENNYSON’S ‘‘CENONE.” By Laurie Maanvs. 

ANIMAL LIFE. By W.B. Bortomiey, Professor of Botany at King’s College, 
London University, aud Professor of Biology at the Royal Veterinary 
College. 

“B” Series. 

ALGEBRA. Part I. By E. M. Laneury, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford; and S. R. N. Brapty, 
M.A., Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

This Volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of 
the Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. 

Answers, for Teachers only, can be obtained separately. 1s. net. 

Professor Joun Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 
writes:— I never do praise a book unless I believe it to be good. Your 
Algebra (regarded as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I 
cannot imagine an Algebra prepared for schools in general, and especially for 
use by teachers in general, which would come nearer to my notion of what 
an Algebra ought to be, than yours.” 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
with Full Directions for Experiments and Numerous Exercises. By J. H, 
LronarD, B.Se., Lond. With a Preface by Dr. GLapstone, F.R.S. Feap, 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating 
the learner’s powers of observation and experiment. 

“This is an admirable little book...... The great point of Mr. Leonard’s book 
is that he writes, as do too few instructors, for the absolutely ignorant pupil, 
and that unfortunate being is the one who is too often not considered. In all 
the experiments he gives the reason why....... Such books as the one before us 
should be scattered broadcast.’’—Lancet. 


A FIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. 
Lrosarp, Author of ‘*A First Course of Practical Science.” 
numerous Diagrams, feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

“Teachers of junior science classes will find it a book worthy of careful 
examination.” —G!lasgow Herald, 

‘An excellent little book for young students...... expounded with admirable 
simplicity and good order...... a vaiuable introduction to experimental know- 
ledge of the constitution of things.”—Scotsman. 

ELECTRIC WIRING. A Primer for the Use of Wiremen 
and Students. By W. C. Ciintox, B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator in the 
Pender Laboratory, University College, London. With 80 Illustrations 
and a Selection of Worked Examples, feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Written with particular reference to the requirements of the Examinations 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By Sir W. H. Preece, K.C.B., &e., 

sometime President of the [nstitu te of Civil Engineers. 


THE CALCULUS FOR ARTISANS. By Professor O. Henrict, F.B.S., &e. 


By J. H. 
With 





ased on the recommendations for history teaching made by | 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 
‘SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In Two Parts. By W. 
MANSFIELD Poote, M.A., Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron, 
formerly Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ School; and MicuEeL 
BEcKER, Professor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris; Author of “ L’Allemand 
Commercial ” and “ Lectures Pratiques d'Allemand Moderne.” With a Map 
in each Volume, crown 8vo, 23. 6d. each Part. 

‘A most careful piece of work...... an excellent book......we warmly recom. 
mend to all who have to teach commercial French.” —Educational Tiies. 

“ The good opinion formed by us on seeing Part I. is confirmed by the second 

| instalment, really an admirable piece of work. We know of no better book to 

serve as an introduction to the more strictly technical study of commercial 

French.” —School World. 


| BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. A Reader for Schools. Com- 
| — and Edited by Extzaneta Lee, Author of “A School History of 
ingish Literature,” &c. ; Editor of ‘Cowper's Task and Minor Poems,” 
&e, —— 4 Maps of the British Empire at different periods, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 
Mr. P. A. Barnett (H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges) :— I congratulate 
you on the production of a very excellent piece of work. I hope the schools 
will use it: but it is almost too good for them.” 


| COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business 
Methods and Transactions, By ALGERNON WarREN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 
‘The book should be used in every senior class both of our board and private 
schools, and as an introduction to business life it should prove of great value.” 
—Statist. 
| INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
OUTLINES OF SYNTAX. With Historical Notes. ByG.H. Cuarxe, M.A. 
of Hymers College, Hull, and L. R. Tanquerey, B.-}s-L. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Of highest utility to the advancing student. Is greatly to be commended.” 
| —Notes and Queries. 
ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. Lectures on Method, 
with Illustrations for Teachers and Pupils. By Mapex A. Marsu. 2s. 
[Just out, 
This Manual is especially recommended for use in training colleges, and for 
the guidance of teachers in elementary schools. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


By Professor CuarLes GLAUSER, and W. MansrieLp Poote, M.A. Crown 
8yvo, 4s. 6d. (Just out, 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. By Gustav 
Hern, University of Berlin, Lecturer in German (Honours) to the University 
of Aberdeen ; and Micuex becker, I’rotessor of Modern Languages in the 
Ecole Alsacienne, Paris. 

PART I. With a Map, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready nert week. 
This Manual is uniform with the first part of ‘Commercial French,” and is 
specially adapted for the use of Students in commercial classes and continua- 
| tion schools, 


! A) 

‘'CHRONIQUE DU REGNE DE CHARLES IX. By 
| Prosrek MERIMEE. Prepared and Edited for the use of Schools by 
| Professor Ernest Weesuey, M.A., University College, Nottingham. 

With Historical and brief Grammatical Notes, and a Critical Essay, 

crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This Volume, which will be followed by a School Edition of ‘‘ Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier,” by the same editor, and by other French and German texts, is 
prepared according to the most approved methods of modern language- 
| teaching, and may confidently be recommended to the attention of masters 
and mistresses, | Ready shortly, 
'THE SOIL. By A. D. HAut, M.A., Principal of the South- 

Eastern Agricultural Cellege. 

This Volume, by the Principal of the County Council College at Wye, is the 
| first of a group of text-books intended for the use of students in agriculture, 
|} Other volumes, which will be duly announced, will deal with ‘ Plant 
Physiology,” ‘‘ Manures,”’ &c. {In the press. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Jamrs 

Bonar, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Malthus and his Work,” “ Philosophy 

and Political Economy,” &c. [ Shortly. 
THEORIES OF TAXATION. By G. Armirace SuitH, 

Principal of the Birkbeck Institute. Crown Svo. [Short/y, 


Other Volumes to follow. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
With a Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman Moueys, 
&e. Thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritteu. Edited by Sir 
Wa. Suirn and T. D. Harr, M.A.; the Etymological Portion by Jouy K. 
Incram, LL.D. Square I2mo, 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Sir Wa. Smitn and T. D. Hatt, M.A,, for the use of Junior 


Classes. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, OR VERSE 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 














DICTIONARY. By A.C, Arncer, Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant- 
Master at Eton College, and the late H. G. WintLe, M.A., Christ Church, 


Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s, 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 
Abridged from Sir Wm. Smira’s larger Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged 


from Sir Wa. Suira’s larger Work. With 200 Woodcuts. In great 
art Rewrittea by G. E. Marinpiy, M.A., sometime Assistant-Master at 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*.* For other Dictionaries see Catalogue, 





A Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Standard Educational Works published by Mr. Murray may be had, post-free, on application, 
This Catalogue includes Sir William Smith’s Famous Series of Students’ Manuals, Smaller Manuals, Dictionaries, Principias— 
The University Manual.—The New Series of Handy Classical Maps.—The Progressive Science Series, §c. 





London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST. 


A TREATISE UPON THE LAW OF 
COPYRIGHT in the United Kingdom and the Dominious of the Crown, 
and in the United States of America. Containing a full Appendix of all 
Acts of Parliament, International Conventions, Orders in Council, Treasury 
Minutes, and Acts of Congress now in force. By E. J. MacGI.vivray, 
LL.B., Cantab., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Member of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland. Medium 8vo, 25s. not. [Just out. 

PART I.—Dealing with the Law of Copyright in Books, Engravings, 
Sculpture, Paintings, Drawings, and Photographs in Great Britain, with 
chapters on International and Colonial C opyright, and including the Decisions 
in the English, Scottish, Irish, Indian, and Colonial Courts to the present 
time. 
PART II.—Dealing fully with the Law of Copyright in the United States, 
including the Decisions in the American Courts to the present time. 
APPENDIX.—The Copyright Statutes now in force in England, Canada, and 
America; The Berne Decoent , 1836; The Additional Act of Paris, 1896 ; 
Orders in Council; Treasury Minutes in Government Publications. 





on 








IN THE XViith CENTURY. 
The Breviary of Suffolk, by Rx 1618, now Published for the 
First Time from the MS. in the British ‘ae. With Notes by Lord 
Francis Hervey. 4to, 10s, 6d. not. [Just out, 


SUFFOLK 





THE BLACK POLICE OF QUEENSLAND. 


Reminiscences of the Early Days of the ¢ "igi By Epwarp B, Kennepy. 
With Illustrations, crowu 8vo, 10s. 6d. ne [Ready mminediately, 





NOW NEADY. 
THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLY7. 


No. 24. SEPTEMBER, 1902, 2s, 6d. net, 
BELOW THE MILL DAM.—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THEIR CRITICS. 
ON THE LINE. 
EDUCATION IN THE NAVY. Iil.—JULIAN S, CORBETT. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIAN IN —_— BRITISH EMPIRE. — HENRI 
BOURASSA (Member of the Car Parliament). 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY'S COLONIAL PERIMENT. —L. VILLARI. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF W IRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
BRIGHT, F.R.S.E 
THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 
THE BETTERMENT OF LONDON.—HALSEY RICARDO. 
THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN. III. (Illusivated).—ARTHUR MORRISON, 
SAMUEL BUTLER.—R. A. STREATFEILD. 
A BURNEY FRIENDSHIP.—GEORGE PASTON, 
DANNY. L.-LVI.—ALFRED OLLIVAN i 
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MEMOIRS OF 


SIR EDWARD BLOUNT 


K.C.B., &e. 
Edited by STUART J. REID, 


Author of “Tho Lifo and Times of Sydney Smith” bo 
? Ie 





STANDARD 
seldom read a more interesting book of this class. 
GRAPHIC. 
“From title <page to the end the work is of the greates 
and teems with amusing and valuable anecdotes.” 
GLOBE. 
“Sir Edward Blount’s ‘ Reminisce ences’ cannot be nec glee cted by 
those who have to follow the ‘ movement’ in politics and society.” 
DAILY MAIL. 


“The ‘Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount’ 
appreciative audience. Their 
general attention.” 


“We hav 


t interest, 


cannot fail of an 
intrinsic merit entitles them to 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“In his long life Sir Edward Blount has really enjoyed 
basen ig experiences, being one of those fortunate people who 
em to be always in the ri; ght place at the right moment.” 


SCOTSMAN. 


“Though the writer of these ‘Memoirs’ is in his ninety-fourth 
year, his reminiscences have nothing of the garrulousness some 
times associated with old age, One could have done with more of 
them rather than with less.” 





— CHARLES | 
—PROFESSOR | 


LONG M! ANS, G GREEN & cO., London, New York, and Bombay, 

















SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL.) 


NOTICE.—Z%e FIRST IMPRESSION of) 


THE VULTURES, 


H. SETON MERRIMAN, 
Sowers,” CG e., 
nearly sold out. <A SECOND IM- 
PRESSION witl be ready immediately. 
C7 


SPECTATOR.— 
clean, wholesome, an 


by 
Author of “The 


zs 


Q. 


rown Svo, Os. 


Merriman’s novels, ‘THE VULTURES’ is 
He has a story to tell, and he tells it well.” 


“Tike all Mr. 

1 sines 1s ee 

WORLD.—“In all respects worthy of the author of ‘The Sowers.’” 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 

*THE VULTURES’ Mr. 

by ‘The Sowers’ and ‘ Roden’ 


~There will be no question, we think, that in 
M nan has fully sustained the reputation made 


Merri 


s Coruer,’”” 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


JAMPBELL PRAED 


cloth, 16s, 


RIY 


By Mrs. € 


Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 


THE FIRST TWO REVIEWS. 

“There isan irresistible fascination in Mrs. Praed’s simple, matter-of-fact 
narrative of her girlhood's life in the bush.”—The Daily News, in a column and 
half review. 

‘© A vivid picture of the early days—still sonear our own—of one great sec- 

itis full « naint experiences and vivid pictures of life 
tandard, ina column review. 


nent; 





tion of the cont 


and nature.”’-—-The 5 








THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


Crown &8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
WISTONS. No. 2. THE SEARCHERS. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 
By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


One of the chief features of this romance is its humour. Alaine, the heroine, 
is just the sort of character that appeals to the novel reader; she is self-willed, 
perverse, smart- -tongued, aud full of resource, and she is vastly amusing, while 
the minor characters are also drawn with a force and realism which bid fair to 

make the novel one of the most popular of the season. 


No. 1. 


THREE THRILLING NOVELS. 


1. THREE OF THEM. 





NEW VOLUME aS STANLEY WEYMAN. | 


READY NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “COUNT HANNIBAL,” “THE CASTLE INN,” &c. 





SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





London : 





By MAXIM GORKY. 


2. HIGH POLICY. By C. F. Knarr. 
[Second Impresston. 
8. LOVE & THE SOUL HUNTERS 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
Sere [September 22nd. 


'THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. 


Education in the Home and the Sunday School. By H, TuiseLton Mask. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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ORDER 








IMPRISONMENT. 


BOS OOS SODHHSODY OH OOSOSHSOOVIOSCH SOLOS 


N INTERESTING MANUSCRIPT, 


SOSSHSOHO HSH VSSSHOOSESOSOOSOOOCOCOOSH 


An entirely new view of many aspects of the 
‘‘Last Phase”? is presented in the personal 
narrative of Count Balmain, the Russian Com-~ 
missioner at St. Helena, which will begin 
publication en feuilleton in the DAILY MAIL of 


Tuesday morning, September [I6th. 


With the exception of one or two extracts 
from the Russian Diplomatic Correspondence in 
the ‘*‘ Revue Bleue,” M. Balmain’s manuscript 
has never been published, and will be found 
of entrancing interest to lovers of Napoleonic 


literature. 





THE 


Dailw Milail 


FROM TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th. 


THE NARRATIVE AND DOCUMENTS WILL BE 
PUBLISHED DAY BY DAY. 








884 THE SP 





ECTATOR. [September 13, 1909 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S EDUCATIONAL List 
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AN ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


By J. P. KIRKMAN, M.A., and A. E. FIELD, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Bedford Grammar School, 


An entirely new Text-Book based upon the most recent methods of instruction. The Volume contains an Appendix on 
the possibilities of Squared Paper, a knowledge of which is required by some Civil Service Examiners. Crown 8yo, 500 ~ ty 
’ s ith 


or without Answers. Cloth, 3s. 6 





HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Omas, M.A., Deputy-Professor of | 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. F ully furuished with Maps, 
Plans of the Principal Battle stields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp. 
Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 

SpeciaL Epitions (each volume containing a separate Index). 
In Two Parts, 3s, each.—Part I.: From the Earliest Times to 1603. 
Part Il.: From 1603 to 1885. 
In Three Divisions.—Division I.: To 1507. 23. Division II: 1307 to 
1688. 2s. Division IIL: 1688 to 1885. 2s. 6d. 
*,* In ordering please state the period vequired, to avoid confusion. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. W. Oman, M.A. 
With Maps and Appendices. New and Kevised Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT Ss Sryorsis OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Based chiefly upon 
Oman’s ‘‘ History.” By H. Easrwoon, Head-Master of Redheugh 
School, Gateshead. a 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

SEVEN Re ROMAN STATESMEN. By C. W. Oman, M.A. With Illustrations, 
cloth, 6s. 

ENGLISH HISTORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By E.S.Srmes. With 
numerous Lllustrations, 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. By lt. 
L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. Edited by H. 0. Arnoup-F 
Containg : Riera = 4 ORSTER, MP. 
Mae ene mm — Taps, in stout paper wrapper with cloth strip a 
Paper boards, 2s. Limp clot 
Cloth, cut flush, 2s. 6d. | Cloth og a 
AN are rare, SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Anpr 
-A., F.B.G.S., Assistant to the Reader in Geogr: shy af Osten 
si, ak ALEXIS E. Frye. With 16 pages of Coloured M; aps, and —— 
709 magniticent Illustrations, large 4to (about 12 in, by 10 in, ), 5 — 
A MANUAL OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Anprew H _ 
F.K.G.S. Fully Llustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. rn PhD, 
ARNOLD’S NEW SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. The World, with speci 1 
al refer. 
ence to the British Empire. Suitable for Junio d Lo idle Fee 
160 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. , a 
THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. Its Geography and Histor A 
Reading Book for Middle Forms. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, ls, us 
MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN HISiORY. From Charlemagya 
to Victor Emmanuel. 256 pp., cloth, 1s. 6d., Illustrated with fine repro. 
ductions of famous pictures. . 
LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S, AGtrs, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-M: aster at Marlboroug 
College. 450 pp., with Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6 i 





FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


LES FRANCAIS EN MENAGE. By Jetta S. Wotrr. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
An entirely original book, teaching the ordinary conversation of family lifo 
n France by a series of bright and entertaining scones, 
LES FRANCAIS EN VOYAGE. By Jerra 8S. Woutrr. Cleverly Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
FRANCAIS POUR LES TOUT PETITS. By Jerra S. Woirr. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, ls. od. 
MORCEAUX CHOISIS. French Prose Extracts. Selected and Edited by 
L. A. Du Poxret, M.A., Assistaut-Master at Winchester College. 
Cloth, ls, 6d. 
FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. By Mrs. Huca Bety. With ee 
Illustrations. Cloth. Book I., 9d. Book II., 1s. Book III., 1s. 3 
A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By J. Boirite, B.A., Senior French ee at 
Dulwich College, &c. Cloth, ls. 6d, 
A FIRST FRENCH READER. With Exercises for Retranslation. Edited by 
. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling School, Stroud. 
htt 8vo, cloth, ls, 
FRENCH nga SCENES. By 
Vocabulary, 2 2s, 
POESIES CHOISIES. A Book of French Poetry. Edited by R. L. A. 
Du Pontet, M.A. With Notes and Introduction. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
[Almost ready. 


C. A. Muscrave. With Notes and 





SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 

An entirely new Series of Easy Texts, with ve and Vocabulary, prepared 
under the General Editorship of Mr. L. Vox Gr FHN, Assistant-Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Price of each Volume, 9d. F 

UNE DRAME DANS LES AIRS. By Joes Verne. 

PIF-PAF. By Epovarp LasovuLayre. 

| LA — SOURIS GRISE and HISTOIRE DE ROSETTE. By Madame 
DE Sécur, 


| 
MONSIEUR LE VENT ET MADAME LA PLUIE. bv Pav. ve Musser, 


| UN ANNIVERSAIRE A LONDRES, and Two other Stories. By P. J. Stazt, 


LA FEE GRIGNOTTE and LA CUISINE AU SALON. ints ‘Le Theatre 
le Jeunesse.’ 
POUCINET, and Two other Tales, By Epovarp LanovuLare. 


GERMAN WITHOUT TEARS. By. Mrs. Hucu Bett. A version in German 
of the Author’s very popular “ French Without Tears.” With tho original 
Illustrations. Part I., 9d. Part II.,1s. Part IIL, ls. 3d. 

LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Graduated German Cea with Exercises andj 
Vocabulary, by L. Innes Lumspex, Warden of University Hall, St, 
Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Ane~ Muscrave. With Notes and 
Vocabulary, crown 8vo, 2s. 

EXERCISES IN GERMAN COMPOSITION. By Ricyarp Kaiser, Teacher of 
Modern Languages in the High School, Glasgow. Cloth, ls. 6d, 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. By R. Lacuran, Se.D., ig orem Fellow of | 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With Alternative Proofs, Notes, Exercises, 
all the Standard ‘Theore ms, and a large collection of Riders and Problems. 

The following Separate Editions are now issued :—Book I. Cloth, 1s. Books 

I. and II, Cloth, 1s. 6d. Books I., II., and III. Cloth, 2s. = Books III. 

and IV. Cloth, 2s. Books L.-IV. Cloth, 3s. Books IV.-VI. 2s. 6d. 

Books I.-VI. and XI. 4s. 6d. Book XI. Is. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By J. 
Granam, B.A., Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineering and Applied 
Mathematics in the Technical College, Finsbury. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacutay, Se.D., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers 
separately, Is. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. C. Fretcuer, M.A., Head-Master of 
the Liverpool Institute. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A FIRST GEOMETRY BOOK, A Simple Course of Exercises based on 
Experiment and Discovery, introductory to the Study of Geometry. By 
J.G. HAMILTON, _B A., Lecturer on Geometry at the Froebel Educational 
Institute; and F. Kr ITLe, B.A., Head-Master of Clapham High School 
for Boys. one 8vo, fully Illust ‘rated, cloth, ls. Answers (for Teachers 
only), 6d. 

MENSURATION. By R. W. K. Epwarps, M.A., Lecturer on Mathematics at 
King’s College, London. [Nearly ready. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor Joun Perry, F.R.S, 


About 400 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LATIN. 


THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. By A. D. Goptey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With humorous Lilustrations. Book I. 9d. Book 
am is 

VIRGIL.—AENEID. Books I., II. and II. The New Oxford Text, by 
special permission of the Uni versity. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by M. T. Tatuam, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 

CESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Books I. and II, _ Edited by T. W. Happoy, 
M.A., and G. C. Harrison, M.A. Cloth, Is. 64. 

Books III.-V. Edited by M. T. Tatuam, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Books VI. and VII. Edited by M. T. Taruam, M.A. Cloth, 1s, 64. 

By G. B. GARDINER, M.A., D.Sc., and A. GARDINER, M.A. 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. 227 pp., cloth, 2s. 
A SECOND LATIN READER. 18+ pp., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. Cloth, 1s, 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will 











THE ELEMENTS OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. For use in Schools and 
Colleges. By V . SHENSTONE, Lecturer in Chemistry at Clifton College, 
With nearly 150 Ilustr: tions, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
LABORATORY COMPANION. 125 pp., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A ag YEAR’S COURSE OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN CHEMISTRY. 
3y E. H. Coox, D.Se., F.1.C., Principal of tie Clifton Laboratory, Bristol, 
Clot, 1s. 6d. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Dr. Cu. M. Vay Devesten. 
Translated by Dr. R. A. Leuretpr. 2s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. A. Lenretor, 
Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College. With 4) 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. With Sections on the Application of Physics 
to Physiology and Medicine. By R. A. Leuretpt, D.Sc. viii.+304 pp, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

iar * rit ag COURSE OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By E. J. 

F.C.S., Head-Master of the George Dixon Higher Grade School, 
annie, In Five Parts, issued separately :—Parts I.-IV., 7d. each 
Part V., 1s. The complete work, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By Leonarp Huu, M.B., F.B.S. Illus. 
trated, cloth, ls, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. ByG. P. Munper, A.R.C.Sc., Lond., Lecturer 
on Biology at the London School of Medicine for Women, With about 1 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By C. Liorp Moraay, F.B.S., Principa 
of University Coliege, Bristol. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. For the use of University an 
College Students. By Wit.iam Grauam, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy at Queen’s College, Belfast. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 

A FIRST COURSE IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS AND GRAMMAR. By Bicwarp 
Witson, B.A., Author of ‘‘ Arnold’s Language Lessons.” 144 pp. crown 
Svo, cloth, ls. 

THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the Rev. James FLEMIne, 
Canon of York. Fourth Edition. Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

KING EDWARD’S COOKERY BOOK. By Fiorence A. Grorce, Teacher 
of Cookery in King Ex - —_ 's Schools, Birm ngham. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6 


be forwarded post-free on application. 
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